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CHAPTER XXVII. 
Se 


R. WICKHAM had followed the two women closely and stood ready to 
meet Mrs. Sherborne, when, at the end of a silent two minutes, she 
tottered back out of the room to which they had conducted her. 

A glance, less than a glance, into her face, told him all that he sought to 
know: and in a moment he was at her side and ha? 7-awn her hand fast 
within his arm again. “ You keep yourself quiet, Mrs. Sherborne,” he whis- 
pered, leading her out of ear-shot of the old woman at once. “Don’t you say 
a word—not one! and never fear but that justice will be done to all. I told 
you that things would end comfortable, and so they will. Take my word 
for it.” 

And then back the way they had come, too quick to give Mrs, Sherborne 
time to cry or break down, he led her through the oyster-shell bed, and along 
the narrow up-and-down passages of the public house till they reached the 
bar. There Mr. Wickham stopped, and addressed a word or two to a man 
dressed in a jersey and a fur cap, and of a countenance that bespoke a closer 
acquaintance with the practices of the ring than with any Christian virtues— 
the landlord, half waterman, half prize-fighter, wholly blackguard, of the 
Britannia. 

“Surely, Mr. Wickham, surely,” he answered, obsequiously, 

“Sarah Ann,” opening a door at the back, or riverside of the house, “ come 
out a little to me, my dear. Here’s a gentleman and a lady would like the 
parlor to have a cup of teain. This way, ma’am,” to Mrs. Sherborne; “one 
step down, if you please, Sarah Ann, wheel the sofy round to the window. 
As fine a view of the river, though I say it, ma’am, as any in London.” 

Sarah Ann was a dark-haired, rather pretty child, of fourteen, with the 
unmistakable look of decent girlhood about her clean Summer dress, and 
shining hair, and modest face: the look that so mysteriously meets you some- 
times, in these places, and on the children of ruffians like this man. She put 
down her work—very smart wool work it was, Mrs. Sherborne noted: as 
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women do note the small matters of their world, whatever their own state of 
mind; with silver paper carefully pinned over it to keep all, save the square 
inch where she was working, clean—then followed her father out of the room 
at once, smiling shyly at Mr. Wickham, who remarked that she really grew 
out of knowledge every time she came home from boarding-school, and Mrs, 
Sherborne and her new friend were left alone. 

Mr. Wickham came across the room, put a chair for himself opposite the 
rickety horse-hair sofa that the girl had wheeled beside the bay-window, and 
looked Mrs. Sherborne steadily in the face. 

“Now, my good lady,” said he, “don’t you go to flurry yourself unnecessa* 
rily. I needn’t put any questions, for I see by your face that your friend and 
this young woman that was found in the river are one and the same, and, as 
I told you before, you needn’t fear but that justice will be done to all. You 
know, I suppose, Mrs. Sherborne, that the inquest on the body was held this 
morning?” 

No, she sobbed, se knew nothing. Only she was sure—and she told Eliza, 
her cousin at Stoke Newington, the same—that she should be too late, how- 
ever it was. 

“ And were not too late,” put in Mr. Wickham, quietly. ,“So far from 
being so, you were just in time, it appears, to establish your friend’s identity. 
Now, Mrs. Sherborne, may I further ask if you know what conclusion was 
arrived at by.the jury? You don’t, I see; and I'll tell you. No conclusion 
at all. There was evidence to prove that a heavy body was heard to fall 
into the water close to the bridge about ten o’clock the night before last, and 
that this woman was discovered dead—drifted in among some vessels not a 
couple of hundred yards from where we are sitting,” Mrs. Sherborne shud- 
dered, “by an early hour next morning. And there was medical evidence 
from two surgeons holding different opinions as to the direct cause of death 
(as surgeons mostly do on inquests), and that was all. No identification of 
the body; no clue to the young woman’s history in any way. So the jury, 
directed by the coroner, brought in a verdict ‘that deceased was found dead 
in the waters of the river Thames, but how she came into the said waters 
there was no evidence to show.’ The further management of the case was 
put—now don’t you be surprised—into my hands. I am Inspector Wickham 
of the detective force, and the people in the office near Drury Lane knew what 
they were about when they advised you to come to me for assistance.” 

Mrs. Sherborne started up to her feet ; her horror at the sickening sight she 
had been newly forced to look upon; her grief—and very real grief it was— 
at the confirmation of her fears; every conflicting emotion of her heart swal- 
lowed up in the one overwhelming terror of her being in the presence of a 
detective. This mild, middle-aged gentleman to whom she had talked so 
freely, and who had lionized the city, and given her his arm so pleasantly, a 
detective! One of that dread force who with a lightning glance, a seemingly 
careless question, can worm out all secrets from the human breast, and 
deliver men up, whether dukes or beggars, to the dread retribution of justice. 
A detective: and to realize what Mrs. Sherborne felt it must be recol- 
lected that her belief in the infallible, almost omniscient, sharpness of the 
corps was the purely popular one: derived principally from weekly serials, 
and holding as much resemblance to the real detective officer of every-day life 
as the popular Jesuit, the malignant, fanatical fiend of Protestant stories, does 
to the pleasant poco cwrante gentlemen of the Society of Jesus, who sit beside 
you at a dinner party. 
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“Tf I had only known, sir!” she gasped; “i¢ [ had only known,” dropping 
him a curtsey, “I would have spoken very different.” 

“Not a doubt of it,” interrupted Mr. Wickham, laying his hand good- 
humoredly on her arm, and making her sit down again. “If you had known 
who I was, and what I was about, you'd have been so flustered—I’ve seen it 
scores of times among your sex, ma’am—as scarcely to know whether the 
deceased was your friend or was not. And for that very reason, you see, I kept 
dark until you had identified her, and took you quiet and comfortable by a 
side-door to the station, so that you should not be upset by the crowd outside 
(which there mostly is in these parts) nor anything. And now, Mrs. Sher- 
borne, you take a cup of tea,” this as the tawdry slipshod barmaid of the 
Britannia opened the door and came in with a tea-tray ; “you take a cup of 
tea, and give me one, and then we'll start off homeward. Push the table over 
by the window, Polly, and let’s see what we've got here. Buttered toast, 
creases, ham, and a plate of s’rimps.” Mr. Wickham’s tastes were evidently 
understood in the Britannia. ‘“ That will do first-rate, and if we want more 
hot water we'll ring. Now, Mrs. Sherborne, will you pour out the tea? well, 
the sofa ts low, suppose you have a chair over here? I can’t say I ever fancy 
a cup of tea unless it has been poured out by a lady’s hand!” adds Mr. 
Wickham, persuasively. 

Upon which, Mrs. Sherborne having, with some difficulty, taken off her 
silk gloves, or rather peeled them back after the manner of a snake shedding 
its skin, untied her bonnet-strings and spread out her pocket handkerchief over 
the lap of her black silk dress, these two singularly-matched companions 
began their meal together. 

Lengthened study of our common nature had taught Mr. Wickham, among 
other important psychological truths, that the conscience of any fasting hu- 
man creature is much austerer, much more difficult to draw on into confidence, 
than that of a feasting one. It had also taught him practical wisdom con- 
cerning the exact description of food or drink with which the conscience of 
persons of different ages and sexes may be best propitiated. Thus, witha 
broken-down swell he would infallibly at five o’clock of an afternoon, order 
sherry and bitters ; with the young of either sex, tarts and ginger beer ; with 
a ragged outcast of the streets, a “ quartern;” with a woman of Mrs. Sher- 
borne’s age and habits, tea, buttered toast anda relish. And a striking trait 
of character, a beautiful instance of professional zeal, was to be found in the 
fact that whatever conscience had to be thus propitiated, high or low, male or 
female, Mr. Wickham’s own digestive powers were ever equal to the task of 
bearing that conscience company during the process of propitiation. 

“ Another cup of tea, ma’am? Well, I don’t know but what I will take 
another, if you'll keep me in countenance—and a bit more ham? Come now, 
you must.” The poor woman who had been traversing London since morn- 
ing was really taking her food with relish, but felt, as many people do, that it 
was a sort of crime, requiring apology, to eat under affliction. “ You must 
keep your strength up, you know. Now, just a little bit—as thin as a wafer. 
That’s it. And so,” after a silence, “this Miss Hall, poor thing, had more 
than one admirer, eh? Ah, it’s generally the case with pretty young women 
—as I am sure you must have known ma’am! And mostly above her in 
rank. All of them, indeed, I think you mentioned?” 

“ Well, Mr. Wickham,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, confidentially ; for, alas 
for human nature! two plates of ham, two cups of tea, and a few of the de- 
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tective’s artful questions, had made her heart so warm toward him, that the 
names of Gerald Durant and Miss Lucia and Mr. Dennison were already as 
household words to Mr. Wickham. “I don’t say all were above her, for there 
was young Frank Simmons of the mill, as good a lad as ever walked, has 
been ready to marry her any time this two years; but bless you, these young 
girls ’ll never look at an honest lad of their own condition when once a gen- 
tleman have turned their heads with soft words and flatteries! And for cer- 
tain Mr. Gerald is a gentleman that any woman, high or low, might be proud 
to be chosen by—or Mr. Dennison, either, and as fine a made man and perfect 
a gentleman in his ways, as I ever see!” 

“And the general opinion, at first, of the country round was that Mr. 
Gerald Durant—thank you, Mrs. Sherborne, I don’t know but what I will 
take a crease or two—that Mr. Gerald Durant—Gerald Sidney, I think you 
said ?””—and, mentally, Mr. Wickham twists the letters G. 8S. D. into a mono- 
gram like one he holds in his possession—‘‘ was the companion of the girl’s 
flight ?” 

“ Well, it certainly was said by some,” answered Mrs. Sherborne, shaking 
her head with melancholy emphasis, “ but for my part I never see why there 
should be more suspicion of Mr. Gerald than of another. Old Sir John took 
up cruelly hard against him for certain, and for the last six months Mr. 
Gerald has not been near the Court.” 

“ And you yourself believe the girl te have been really married, Mrs. Sher- 
borne, you say?” 

“T do, Mr. Wickham,” she answered decisively, “I got a letter from her, 
as I told you, a few days after she left, and in that letter she spoke of herself 
and her happiness in a way that I would take my oath she wasn’t a girl to do 
unless she had been a lawful wedded wife. Why, wasn’t she found with a 
marriage ring tied on the ribbon round her neck, sir?” cried Mrs. Sherborne, 
eagerly, and with a trembling voice again. 

“ Y—es,”’ answered Mr. Wickham, with deliberation, “that she certainly 
was, and that taken by itself says nothing—less than nothing, ma’am. if 
you'd seen as much of this kind of thing as I have, you’d know that people 
who are going to make away with themselves will act a lie—pay money 
sometimes to carry that lie out—as deliberate—as deliberate,” repeated Mr. 
Wickham, pausing for a simile, “as you or I might do, that mean to live. 
She may have been married and she may not, and this Mr. Durant may or 
may not have been her lover. Time alone will bring it all to light, and 
silence. You understand my meaning, I hope, Mrs. Sherborne, when I say, 
and silence?” 

Mrs. Sherborne opened her eyes very wide, but made no answer. 

“T don’t mean, of course,” explained Mr. Wickham, “that you are not to 
tell your friends at home of the girl’s death, and of your having identified 
her. You say you're Yoing back to Staffordshire to-morrow morning, and it’s 
only natural, and indeed right, that you should speak when you get there of 
what you have seen. My meaning is, that you should in no way seek to 
throw blame on this young gentleman, Mr. Durant, or even mention any- 
thing about the conversation that you have had with me. As far as I can 
make out, Mr. Durant has suffered a great deal in his reputation, as respects 
a certain party, already, and if, now that the party has met with a sudden 
death, one was to begin saying one thing and one another, the young gentle- 
man might be brought into very bad trouble indeed. You take my meaning 
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right, Mrs. Sherborne? I’m an officer of justice, and the business of my 
life is to bring the guilty éo justice, but my maxim always is—shield the 
innocent, and believe every man innocent until he is proved to be guilty !” 

At the enunciation of these beautiful sentiments from the lips of a detec- 
tive, Mrs. Sherborne’s honest eyes filled with tears. Mr. Wickham need have 
no fear of her, she sobbed. The family at the Court were the best friends she 
and her husband had got in the world. She had known Mr. Gerald since he 
was a baby, and had always loved him for his fair face and his winning ways 
—that she had! and Miss Lucia too; and in spite of all that was passed and 
gone, the best day in her life would be when she should hear the church-bells 
ringing for their wedding. Hadn’t she mentioned that they were lovers? in 
answer to the keen flash of intelligence that passed across Wickham’s face— 
why, it had been a settled thing when Mr. Gerald was still in frocks. No one 
need fear that her tongue would do an injury to him, or any of the family, 
bless them! and she only hoped Mr. Wickham would kindly take no advan- 
tage of anything she might have let fall already, making him her country 
curtsey, and looking ‘mploringly and with tearful eyes in his face. 

“ Take advantage!” he repeated, almost indignantly. ‘“ Why, of course 
not. I only want to see justice done to you and your friends too, and don’t 
you fear but if I can bring anything to light in this affair you shall hear from 
me again. Mrs. Sherborne, Heathcotes, Staffordshire, I think you said?” 
taking out a small pocket-book and a pencil from his pocket. “ Near Hatton, 
ah, yes, near Hatton, Staffordshire. And Heathcotes is on Sir John Durant’s 
estate ? to be sure. Now, Mrs. Sherborne, do you happen to know Mr. 
Gerald Durant’s address? Somewhere W/est-end way, you believe, and in the 
Guards. Well, well, that'll do, I don’t suppose I am at all likely to want it, 
and the other cousin—the gentleman who was also an admirer of Miss Hall’s 
—Mr. Robert Dennison, barrister, lives in a place called the Temple, if you 
remember right? Just so. Now, ma’am, if you have quite done, perhaps 
you will get ready to start”—Mr. Wickham, whose petits soins for the fair 
sex seemed unbounded, pointed out a small, dingy looking-glass covered 
round with pink and green crimped paper above the mantlepiece—“ and I'll 
see you part of the way on your journey home. If we look sharp we can 
walk up to Eastcheap just in time to catch a six o'clock ’bus direct for Stoke 
Newington.” 

Which they did. Mr. Wickham saw Mrs. Sherborne, umbrella and all, 
safely embedded away among fourteen other Stoke Newington passengers ; 
shook hands with her heartily ; hoped they would soon meet again ; desired 
his compliments to Mr. 8. at home; and kissed the tips of his fingers with gal- 
lantry as he stood carelessly watching the departure of the omnibus from the 
Eastcheap office. Then in a second, his attitude, his manner, the whole ex- 
pression of his face, seemed to change. 

“ Five minutes past six,” he thought, taking out his watch. “Time still to 
look up one or both of these men to-day. The lawyer is the least important ; 
but he comes first upon the road. ‘G. 8. D.’ can be seen to afterward.” 

And he hailed a cab, jumped into it, and told the man to drive, and lose no 
time upon the way, to the Temple. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. ° 
WORKING UP A CASE. 


AnorHer long day was wearing toward its close with Robert Dennison. 
The evening papers had afforded him the scanty information that the verdict 
returned had, by the coroner’s direction, been an open one. No details of 
the inquest itself had as yet been published; and in a fever of doubt and sus- 
pense he was standing by his open window, gazing vacantly out upon the 
gardens and the river, and speculating as to what kind of evidence might at 
this moment be in the hands of the police, when a discreet ring—neither the 
loud ring of a friend nor the deprecating ring of a modest dun—came at his 
chambers door. A minute later, the card of Inspector Wickham, of the 
Metropolitan Police—for this time it was the policy of Mr. Wickham to affect 
no mystery—was handed to him. 

I have already said, that once in the broad region of absolute falsehood, 
and Mr. Dennison felt himself more at home than in the delicate border-land 
which separates falsehood from truth. It was the same with danger. Once 
face to face with positive peril, in a position where his own strong will and 
keen brain were all he had to look to for help, and his nerves felt calmer, 
his heart freer, his face wore more its natural color and expression than it 
had worn yet during the blank dread of the last twenty-four hours. With 
steady self-possession, overdone in no way, he turned round as Inspector 
Wickham—closely following his card—was announced; gave him the kind 
of nod a man would naturally give to a gentleman of Mr. Wickham’s appear- 
ance and profession; then stood, his eyes quietly fixed upon his visitor’s face, 
as though waiting to hear what he had got to say. 

Mr. Wickham gave a little cough and looked down for a second at the pat- 
tern of the carpet. “I beg your pardon, Mr. Dennison, for calling upon you 
so late in the afternoon, but the fact is I have some rather important busi- 
ness on hand; and if you are disengaged—” 

Robert Dennison glanced at the clock on the mantlepiece, and answered 
that he did not dine till seven—it was five-and-twenty minutes past six now 
—and that he should be happy to give his attention to what Mr. Wickham 
had to say. Then he seated himself beside the table in the centre of the 
room, signing to his visitor to take a chair opposite him, and laid his arm 
upon the table in a sort of professional attitude of attention. What could 
Inspector Wickham of the police have to say to Mr. Dennison, barrister-at- 
law, that was not of a purely abstract or professional character ? 

“T shall not trouble you long,” remarked Wickham, upon whom none of 
these indications of calmness were lost; “and what I have got to say I shall 
say in as plain a manner as possible. I am an officer of the detective police, 
Mr. Dennison, as you are aware. I am employed in the case of the woman 
who lost her life from London Bridge two days ago, and I have come in search 
of some important information which I believe it may be in your power to 
render me concerning her.” 

Still not a quiver of the lip; not a change of hue; not a second’s abate- 
ment of the black eyes that were fixed on Wickham’s face. “I shall be 
happy to hear what you have to say, Mr. Wickham; but I need hardly tell 
you that this is a case wholly different to any with which I am ever con- 
cerned,” 
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“You mean in a professional way, Mr. Dennison?” 

Dennison nodded. 

“ T am not addressing you in your professional capacity, sir. The details I 
am seeking for, the inquiries I am about to make, are strictly private ones. 
Can you enlighten me in any way as to what Margaret Hall’s movements 
have been since she left Heathcotes on the tenth of January last, or who 
Margaret Hall’s companion was on the night of the second instant—the night 
of her death ?” 

‘Margaret Hall!” cried Dennison, starting up eagerly, and with a flush 
dyeing his dark face. ‘“ You don’t mean to tell me—’’ His agitation made 
the words die upon his lips. 

‘‘T mean to say that the body of the girl who met her death from London 
Bridge two nights ago has been identified, since the inquest, as that of Mar- 
garet Hall, late of Heathcotes, Staffordshire,” answered Wickham, coldly. 
“T am in a delicate position, Mr. Dennison, and you are in a delicate posi- 
tion; but it may save a great deal of trouble and vexation to all parties here- 
after if you answer me one or two plain questions now. Although, of course, 
no one knows better than you do, sir, that it rests entirely with yourself to 
do so or not.” 

Robert Dennison sank down into his chair, and passed his hand hastily 
across his eyes. “Iam ready to answer any question you choose,” he said, 
in an altered voice, after a minute’s dead silence; “but there are circum- 
stances connected with the name of Margaret Hall which make this news 
a terrible blow to me—a terrible blow,” he repeated; and drawing across a 
decanter of wine that stood upon the table, he poured some out into a tum- 
bler, and swallowed it at a single gulp. ‘“ Who identified her?”’ he cried, as 
Wickham, silent and impassive, sat and watched his face. ‘Good God—there 
may be some mistake still! Margaret Hall was a simple country girl—a 
girl whom I, whom all of our family, knew and respected. Who identified 
her? Who knows that she was ever in London? All this must be seen into 
at once.” 

“The person who identified her was a farmer’s wife of the name of Sher- 
borne,” answered Wickham, quietly. “ You know her? I thought so. The 
girl’s late mistress at Heathcotes. She is staying up here in London, it 
seems ; and when she read the description of deceased in the paper, thought, 
not unnaturally, perhaps, Mr. Dennison, under the circumstances, that it might 
be the girl who left her service seven months ago, as it has proved to be. As 
to the matter being seen into,” added Mr. Wickham, with an expression that 
on any other face might have been a half smile, “ you may rest quite easy 
about that. There is no doubt whatever about the identification; and what 
I hope and expect to make equally clear is this: what company was Marga- 
ret Hall in on the night of August the second, the last night of her life? Now, 
Mr. Dennison, remembering always that it rests entirely with yourself to 
answer or not, may I ask if there is any information you can afford me on the 
subject? August the second; two nights ago.” 

“And I answer that I have not the faintest clue to what you seek,” an- 
swered Dennison, with deliberation. ‘“ August the second—Tuesday—lI was 
dining at home on that night, I remember, with a party of friends. Whatever 
question you have to ask, Mr. Wickham, you must have the kindness to put 
into plainer language. We shall never come to understand each other by 
enigmas.” 
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“Certainly not ; now, do you object in any way, Mr. Dennison, as you have 
a perfect right to do, to tell me the names of the gentlemen who formed your 
party?” 

“ Not the very slightest, although I am wholly at a loss to understand the 
drift of your inquiries. There were,” after a moment’s thought, “ Mr. Drury, 
Mr. Charteris, Mr. McIvor and Mr. Broughton.” 

“No one else?” 

“No one. Stay, quite late in the evening my cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant, 
came in for a short time.” 

“ Late in the evening ; I suppose by that, sir, you mean a little late for 
dinner ?” 

“I do not. My cousin was not expected for dinner, indeed he only re- 
turned from the continent late that evening.” 

“ And at what time do you suppose he came here to your chambers ?” 

“ Well, I really don’t recollect. Eleven—twelve o'clock, perhaps. Yes, it 
must have been about twelve, I should say.” 

“ And you did not yourself leave home at all that night?” 

“ Most certainly not. I was with the friends who dined with me, as I told 
you.” 

“T see. Would you mind stating, Mr. Dennison. if you remarked anything 
at all unusual about your cousin’s manner or appearance on that evening when 
he visited you?” 

Dennison’s eyes, when the question was asked, were bent gloomily on the 
carpet, as though he was still pondering over the death of that “simple 
country girl, whom he and his family had known and respected.” He raised 
them now with a sudden flash, a sudden glow, rather, of red light within their 
sombre depths, to Wickham’s face, and for the first time during the interview, 
a guilty look of confusion, of hesitation, crossed his own. If that look had 
been acting, Robert Dennison must have possessed the genius of a Kemble or 
a Kean! But it was genuine; and Mr. Wickham, tolerably versed in histri- 
onic display, recognized its genuineness, and being only human, built up a 
theory in his own mind on the instant. 

Mr. Dennison was cool and collected in accounting for himself on that fatal 
evening of the second; was betrayed into an admission of Mr. Durant’s un- 
timely visit to him ; and then at the first question respecting Mr. Durant’s 
demeanor, hesitated and gréw confused. * What, unless he had grounds for 
suspecting his cousin’s implication in the girl’s fate, should cause this change 
in him? If he was positive of Durant’s innocence, what made the last a 
more embarrassing question to answer than any of the former ones? 

“T have no right to expect a reply, Mr. Dennison, but it rests with you to 
refuse to give me one, and I repeat my question again. Did you see anything 
unusual in your cousin’s manner or appearance on that evening of the second 
when he visited you?” 

Under certain conditions of extreme nervous tension, most men must have 
experienced the sudden enlargement of grasp and vision with which the brain 
seems to become endowed. Before the mind of the huntsman whose horse is 

galloping toward a precipice, of the prisoner at the bar waiting for the first 
word of the foreman’s lips, the concentrated perceptions of a dozen ordinary 
years seem to crowd in those few moments of agonized surprise. It was thus 
with Robert Dennison now. As Wickham questioned him about Gerald, and 
as he looked up with that expression of doubt, of guilt, beyond even his sub- 
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tlety to hide, upon his face, a train of reasoning, a summing-up of possibili- 
ties that it would take me pages to elaborate, had passed—mechanically, it 
seemed to him ; he was in no condition just then for any sensible exercise of 
will—across his brain. He remembered all the country rumors, never fully 
set at rest, with respect to Gerald and Maggie Hall; the strong motive for 
being rid of her, which his relations with Lucia might be supposed to supply; 
remembered Gerald’s strange manner and significant remark of having seen 
‘a Staffordshire face” upon the evening of the dinner party ; remembered, 
finally, that the only proofs which had ever existed of his own marriage were 
ashes since yesterday! So much for the past. Now for the future 

If Gerald were publicly accused of having had any share, direct or indirect, 
in Maggie Hall’s death, he was, unless he could positively establish his inno- 
cence, irrevocably ruined. And on Gerald’s ruin-—the ruin of the man who 
had stood to him and to his secret so staunchly—might rest his own strongest 
hope of salvation. At this moment the die was probably being cast on which 
the life of one, or both, of them should depend. This moment, if ever, was 
the time for him to speak. Should he not speak? He had committed no 
crime. He had only made a foolish marriage; only neglected a low-born 
wife of whom death had ridded him. (Ay, but a shameful death—such a 
death as would make true men shrink from him, true women keep him from 
their houses; a death that, if known, would be a blot upon his name, a 
barrier in his path, such as her life, had she lived, could never have been!) 
And if the worst came to the worst, that only could be discovered. ~"'s 
presence at home on the night of her death was a fact to be proved by h - 
dozen witnesses. He could but come, eventually, to the shame of hay..g 
concealed his marriage, and—and the cowardice of having left another man, 
an honest man and a generous, to bear the burden of his guilt ! 

Robert Dennison’s face blanched to an awful gray ; the dark, massive-hewn 
lips trembled, almost for the first time in his life. “I—I must have time!” 
he stammered. “ How can I undertake to remember whether there was any- 
thing unusual in my cousin’s manner or not?” 

“In other words, Mr. Dennison, you decline giving any answer to the 
question.’ 

Dennison covered his face with his hands, and felt with a start the cold, 
thick dew that was standing upon his forehead. To what dark suspicions 
against himself might not this vacillation, this womanish sentimental weak- 
ness, give birth? What had he to do with this Quixotic remorse about Ger- 
ald’s possible danger? Gerald’s unstained innocence, of course, would be his 
shield. Of what good is unstained innocence if it requires alien assistance in 
time of need? 

“You are perfectly right, Mr. Wickham. I decline answering any ques- 
tion except upon matters that concern me alone. Of those I will answer as 
many as it pleases you to ask,” And he rose from his chair, and folding his 
arms, turned round and confronted Wickham with a look that told him 
plainly he considered it time for their interview to be at an end. 

Mr. Wickham got up in a moment and took his hat and stick from the 
chair where he had deposited them. “I fully appreciate your motives, Mr. 
Dennison,” he remarked, “and know that you act as one gentleman should 
do toward another, particularly a relation. The case is a very painful one— 
it seems likely to me will become more painful still—but I hope you don’t 
think I have exceeded my duty, sir, in the questions that I have asked ?” 
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No, answered Mr. Dennison, stiffly, he did not. In such a calling as Mr. 
Wickham’s no doubt it was a duty to go through many interviews as fruitless 
and as painful to the feelings of the people concerned in them as this one had 
been to him. And then he consulted his watch, and after comparing it care- 
fully, for his nerve had thoroughly returned to him now, with the clock above 
the mantlepiece, remarked that it was already past his dinner hour. 

“ And you will have no objection, Mr. Dennison, I suppose, to give me the 
addresses of the different gentlemen whodined with you on the second ?” said 
Wickham, taking out a well-worn note-book from his pocket. “This is the 
last question with which at present I am obliged to trouble you.” 

Robert Dennison hesitated for a second, then determined, at the pass to 
which he had now come, truth, literal, uncompromising truth, was the safest 
path for him totread in. He had told no falsehood yet, had not compromised 
his cousin in aught. Ifa train of unforeseen coincidences should hereafter 
draw down false suspicion upon Gerald, it would be for Gerald to clear him- 
self. His own safest course, nay, his own duty now, was to act as straight- 
forwardly as honor consistently would allow him to act, and leave the future 
to shape itself as it might. 

“T am perfectly ready, sir, to tell you where any friend of mine lives, Mr. 
Charteris, Mr. Drury, Mr. Broughton, Mr. Mclvor;” and he gave him the 
address of each in full. 

“And your cousin, Mr. Gerald Durant?” asked Wickham, pausing after 
he had carefully written down the different addresses that Dennison gave 
him. 

“ My cousin, Mr. Durant, lives in the same house with Mr. MclIvor, 102 
Clarges Street.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Dennison. I am very much obliged for the way in which 
you have answered my questions. Good evening to you, sir. In a few more 
days I shall probably find it necessary to call upon you again.” With which 
comforting assurance, Dennison having answered that he should, of course, be 
willing to see him on business whenever he chose to call, Mr. Wickham took 
his leave. 

It was within a few seconds of a quarter-past seven when he turned out of 
the Temple into Fleet Street, and for a moment Mr. Wickham stood and pon- 
dered, irresolute. These young West-end swells, he thought, generally dined 
about eight. He might have time yet to get a look at Mr. Durant on his way 
to his club, for Mr. Wickham was quite intimate with the habits of Guards- 
men, as indeed he was intimate with the habits of every class of men in Lon- 
don. At all events, there could be no harm done by looking him up; seeing 
the house he lived in; speaking, perhaps, to his servant; getting hold, as it 
were, of the first end of the thread which should serve asa clue hereafter to 
Mr. Durant’s ways of life. He had broken in already upon all his other busi- 
ness by the number of hours he had devoted to Mrs. Sherborne ; the remain- 
der of the day might as well be given over to the same case ; the case which 
Mr. Wickham’s professional acumen already made him feel was likely to turn 
out a very different one to the commonplace “street accident” which this 
morning he and his confréres had believed it to be. To have traced out the 
old trite story of poverty and of misery to its old trite source had been but a 
sorry triumph for a man of Wickham’s standing. To bring home abduction, 
cruelty, desertion, if nothing worse, against a man in the position of this Mr. 
Durant, was a prospect that stimulated the keenest emotions, the highest 
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ambitions, of his breast. Yes, he decided he would lose no unnecessary time ; 
he would, at least, call at the house where the young Guardsiaan lived, at 
least put something in train ready for to-morrow’s work. And hailing another 
hansom as he reached the Strand, he jumped in; a quarter of an hour later 
discharged it with his accustomed discreetness in Piccadilly, and then pro- 
ceeded leisurely and on foot to No. 102 Clarges Street. 

His ring was answered, as it chanced, not by the servants of the house, but 
by Gerald’s own gentleman, Mr. Bennett ; who, elegantly but plainly dressed, 
was just starting on his own pleasure—possibly to dine at his own club— 
and who held his nose very high in the air on perceiving “ the sort of person” 
who was making inquiries for his master. 

“The vally,” thought Wickham, taking poor Mr. Bennett’s accurate meas- 
ure with half a glance. “Ah, ah, young man! you and I will have a good 
deal to say to each other before we've done, I dare say!” Then aloud: “ Mr. 
Durant gone out of town, has he? Well, and when do you expect him back 
to town, my friend?” Resting one of his strong arms within the door, 
carelessly, as it seemed, but just sufficient to hinder Mr. Bennett from slam- 
ming it in his face, as he appeared to have every intention of doing. 

, Lhe term “my friend;” the outstretched arm; and a certain latent ex- 
pression in Wickham’s eyes, brought down the nose of the gentleman’s gen- 
tleman by some inches. Mr. Gerald Durant, he knew, was as much in debt 
as any man keeping above water at all can be; and it suddenly struck Mr. 
Bennett's intelligence that the visitor, as likely as not, was a sheriff's officer, 
with whom it might be prudent for him to hold civil parley during his mas- 
ter’s absence. 

“Well, I don’t suppose Mr. Durant will be away more than three or four 
days. We generally stay about that when we go to the Court. If there’s any 
message I can take—I shall be very happy.” Mr. Bennett, out of his mas- 
ter’s presence, had quite the proper drawl of high life. “I rather believe 
I’m going down there myself to-morrow.” Languidly this, and as if travel- 
ling was an intense bore to a London man of his far niente habits. 

“No, no. I don’t want to send any message,” said Wickham, and as he 
spoke he stepped quietly inside the passage. “ You are Mr. Durant’s vally, 
I suppose? I thought so. Then we're all among friends. The fact is, you 
see ’—lowering his voice, and, pushing to, but not shutting the door, “ your 
master owes a pretty round sum of money to a certain friend of mine”—the 
broad facts of human nature told Mr. Wickham that this was a hypothesis 
likely to savor of reality in the case of any young Guardsman—“ and I’ve just 
called round to see if things could not be arranged quiet, agreeable for all 
parties. Now, my friend has no more wish than I have to press matters too 
hard; and of course it’s to his advantage, and the young gentleman’s ad- 
vantage—to all our advantagés, I may say—that your master should keep 
on terms with his uncle, Sir John Durant. 1 understood you right? he has 
gone to his uncle’s house in Staffordshire, now? Yes. Well, then, give us 
your opinion—between friends, of course—is Mr. Durant all square with the 
old gentleman do you think? and his daughter? for you see I know the 
whole family history by heart. If he is, and if everything’s likely to come 
off pleasant, and soon, my friend’s the last man—the last man living,” said 
Mr. Wickham, warmly, “to be down on any young gentleman of good pros- 
pects.” 

And led away by the visitor’s genial manner; feeling thoroughly convinced, 
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too, that his own first view of his vocation was a correct one, Mr. Bennett 
spoke. Right? why, Lord love you !—for, being in earnest he forgot to be 
elegant—nothing could be more right. A coolness? Well, he had never 
heard anything of it, or never seen anything of it himself. Mr. Durant cor- 
responded frequently with all the family, and the marriage for certain would 
not be delayed beyond next Autumn. They had not been home three days 
from the continent now, and Mr. Durant was off to the Court already—one 
of the finest seats and oldest families in Staffordshire, that and Lord Sand- 
ford’s, which was the most intimate friend old Sir John had; and it was said 
meant between them to put Mr. Gerald Durant into parliament at the 
“ disillusion,” which he, Mr. Bennett, believed to be on the eve of taking 
place. 

“So I’m told, so I’m told,” said Mr, Wickham, after pausing a moment 
and tapping his chin reflectively with the head of his stick ; “ but, not being 
a political character mys°lf, can’t say. At all events, Mr. Bennett, it’s a 
great matter for a young gentleman to keep on terms with elderly relatives— 
especially when these elderly relatives have money and only daughters! and 
the advice I mean to give to my friend is to have patience for a bit. I might 
look round here again in the course of a week or so, and I might not,” added 
Mr. Wickham candidly, as he pushed open the door and went out into the 
street again. “ But if I did, it would be as between friends, you understand, 
Mr. Bennett? Just to pick up a word or two from you as to how things are 
going on.” 

Mr. Bennett nodded intelligently ; congratulating himself meanwhile upon 
the success of his own admirable diplomacy. 

“ Nowhere near here where I should be likely to see you without coming 
to the house?” hazarded Mr. Wickham; and turning round as though the 
thought had struck him suddenly when he was already moving away from 
the door. “If there’s one thing I hate more than another in these matters it 
is formality. Patience and a friendly spirit, 1 say to my clients, is a great 
deal more likely to get money out of a young gentleman in difficulties than 
dunning and tormenting, and bothering his life out! and if there was any 
place, Mr. Bennett, any place that you frequent, as one may say, at odd 
hours ?” 

Thus pressed, Mr. Bennett admitted that there was a retreat in which a 
good many of his leisure hours, of an evening especially, were passed ; the 
Star and Raffle, a public on your right as you turned down the adjoining 
mews toward Half Moon Street. Hearing which, Mr. Wickham, with a 
friendly nod and a remark that if he had occasion again to see Mr. Bennett, 
the Star and Raffle would be the place where he should seek him, started 
forth in excellent spirits upon his homeward road. 

He had gained no direct evidence certainly, by his visit to Clarges Street ; 
but he had heard enough collectively, during his afternoon’s work, to con- 
vince him that suspicion, sinister and thick, was gathering fast around 
Gerald Durant. And a light shone in Mr. Wickham’s keen eyes as he 
walked! No more human emotion stirred in him at hunting down the evi- 
dence that should destroy a man’s life than stirs in an etymologist as he 
unravels the knotty derivations of a Greek verb; or in a geologist as he 
searches for tidings of the Stone Age among the implements of the drift. The 
“London Bridge case” had been made over into his hands; and he was 
simply performing his day’s duty conscientiously before going home to his 
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cottage garden and his little children at Kentish Town. If Mr. Durant was 
innocent, so much the better for Mr. Durant; if guilty, so much the better 
for his own professional reputation. And reviewing all that he had gath- 
ered to-day: Mrs. Sherborne’s story of the old county scandal; Robert Den- 
nison’s hardly-wrung admission of his cousin's visit on the evening of the sec- 
ond ; the confession of the valet that his master was in difficulties, and looked 
to a wealthy marriage for his rehabilitation : reviewing all this evidence, line 
by line, almost word for word, and adding it to certain other facts already 
in his possession, Mr. Wickham felt as sure as he had ever felt of anything 
in his life, that he held the first links of a successful chain of evidence within 
his hands. 

As he passed out of Clarges Street into Bolton Row he stopped ; following 
an old constabulary habit of early days, rather than for any particular reason ; 
and took a look down each of the four openings for a few seconds ; and then, as 
he twisted round with the peculiar pivot-action of the profession, found him- 
self nose to nose, almost in the arms of a gentleman who at that moment was 
in the act of turning into Clarges Street. The gentleman was dressed in very 
well cut evening clothes, partially concealed by a gossamer over-coat of the 
same pale color as his face and hair; and in his button-hole was a dandy 
bouquet, and in his eye an eye-glass 

“Deuce take you!” he drawled; as the sudden turn of Mr. Wickham’s 
robust person sent him, with a shock, about six inches from his sphere, and 
the dandy bouquet flying across the pavement. “I must really beg, sir 

And then their eyes met, and the sequel of the bellicose command remained 


” 





for ever unspoken. 

“Why, Jemmy!” cried Wickham, laying his hand familiarly on the other’s 
shoulder, and looking carefully up and down every item of his dress, from the 
exquisite boots up to the single pearl (Palais Royal, I fear) of his necktie ; 
“Jemmy! whatever lay are you on now?” 

“ Well,” said Jemmy, perfectly calmly, the first momentary surprise over ; 
“T’m on what I fancy, in your profession, is termed the swell lay, Mr. Wick- 
ham, so it’s annoying, isn’t it, to have my bouquet smashed? You haven’t 
half a crown you,coud lend me, I suppose, to buy another? I’m just going 
to dine with a friend of mine down here, and come out as usual without a 
farthing of change about me.” 

The request, or the tone in which it was made, had evidently the effect of a 
very excellent joke upon Mr. Wickham. “It’s a most singular fact, Mr. 
Harcourt,” he answered with great bonhommie; “ Harcourt—Vavasor—Vere 
de Vere! whatever the alias is now—but I was just going to ask a similar 
favor of you. I haven't a farthing’s worth of change about me, as luck will 
have it. However, you’re quite swell enough!” he added, looking admiring- 
ly at him anew. “Swell enough to dine at the Carlton, or the Guards’ Club 
eithe?, I am sure.” 

“ Ah, that’s just where I happen to be going,” responded Jemmy, pleasant- 
ly. ‘Odd, is it not, that you should have guessed? I'm just going to call 
on my friend Durant, here in Clarges Street, and go round with him to his 
club to dinner.” 

“Mr. Gerald Durant, 102 Clarges Street?” Jemmy nodded; not in the 
least surprised, apparently, at Wickham’s knowing any number of particulars 
on any given subject. “Are you going to dine with him by invitation ?” 

“ Well, not exactly by invitation. I made acquaintance with him over the 
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other side of the water, and he asked me to look him up when I came to 
town ; so, knowing his hours——” 

“ You thought you would do him the honor of dining at his club, and if by 
a fluke you could get into the card-room, teach him to play écarté after- 
ward?” 

“T’ve taught him that already!” interpolated Jemmy, with a little inno- 
cent smile. 

“Then, my friend, you won’t repeat the lesson to-day. Mr. Gerald Durant 
is in Staffordshire.” 

“Ah?” 

“Tn Staffordshire, and not likely to be back for some time. You madea 
pretty good lunch to-day, I hope, Jemmy ?” 

“ Well, no; I made a very bad one. I meant to dine with Durant. The 
fact is, I’ve only been in town a few hours, and the dust one swallows here is 
good enough at first to a man unaccustomed for some years to his native air, 
Wonderful, really, how people contrive to live in London!” 

“ Ah, it is—it is wonderful how some people contrive to live, anywhere,” 
answered Wickham; not in the least intending to be ironical, and again 
looking with highly complimentary approval at his friend’s appearance. “I 
suppose now, Mr. Randall”—for a moment Jemmy did change countenance 
at that word—‘“ you would not condescend to come and have a bit of dinner 
with me? I know of a tidy place or two, Oxford Street way, and wa 

“ Nothing would suit me better, I assure you,” interrupted Jemmy, easily, 
“ While we live we must dine, and if not at the Guards’ Club, why, in Oxford 
Street ; provided always it is at the expense of another man.” 

And a few minutes later the pair, arm in arm, and deep in conversation, 
were making their way northward througl Berkeley Square. No play for 
Mr. Wickham with the children in the little Kentish Town garden to-night. 
As a random shot ; hoping only to pick up stray hints as to Gerald Durant’s 
comings and goings abroad ; he had invited his newly-found friend to accom- 
pany him. With the first answer given by Jeminy, on the subject, he saw 
that chance had thrown him across another and most important witness re- 
garding the last day of Margaret Hall’s life; and on the spot, Mr. Wickham 
decided that the “ bit of dinner” should change into an affair of courses and 
champagne. 

Tea and toast had been sufficient to appease the honest bucolic scruples of 
Mrs. Sherborne. A conscience of a highly sensitive (and expensive) order 
had to be set at rest now. 





CHAPTER XXIX. 
DURANT’S COURT. . 


THE light of a cloudless August morning was shining upon the old house 
and garden down in Staffordshire. Shining with ruddy warmth upon the 
glistening vari-colored tiles in which the “rose and crampette,” the family 
badge, was worked upon the pinnacled gables ; flecking with shafts of quiver- 
ing brightness the gray stone mullions of the narrow windows ; illuminating 
in amber and gold the mouldering cartouche shield upon the eastern front 
which told, as well as you could decipher for ivy, how the house was built by 
® certain Hugh Durant, in the year of grace 1570, and where the Durant 
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arms, lichen-grown, and stained with the weather of three hundred Winters, 
were sculptured. 

August was the month of the year when the Court garden was at its zenith. 
Geraniums, calceolarias, verbenas, all were in their fullest blaze of color now; 
nor was the sight the only sense gratified, as in too many modern gardens is 
the case. Far and wide across the lawns was blown the subtle, cinnamon 
fragrance of the cedars ; clove carnations and scented pinks were plentiful in 
the borders; the magnolia in the sheltered south angle of the Court was 
covered with blossoms that filled the air with their intoxicating sweetness— 
a sweetness to which the odor from peaches and nectarines in the pleached 
alleys close at hand was married most deliciously. 

It was a garden that, once seen upon a Summer morning like this, was apt 
to haunt, not your memory only, but your heart; as a sweet old tune does, 
or a fair and noble face out of one of Vandyck’s pictures. Every part of it 
was laid out strictly in accordance with the fashion of the times in which the 
house was built. There were images cut in juniper or “ other garden stuffe ;” 
little stiff yew-hedges, with occasional pyramids, statues and fountains; 
spacious turf walks, set as in the days when Bacon wrote, with burnet, wild 
thyme, and water-mints to perfume the air when trodden upon and crushed; 
and in disregardance of all those rules of modern horticulture which keep 
fruit and flowers distinct, fruit-trees, espaliered, were ranged on either side 
of most of the bordered walks. 

And in this quaint antiquity, in its defiance of science and fashion, alike 
lay the potency, the human element, of its charm. * Just as within the walls 
of Durant’s Court you were overcome by inseparable associations of the men 
who had been bora and rejoiced over, who had sorrowed and died there, so 
under the cedars, and in the shaded walks and alleys of the garden, you were 
haunted by mute memories of the youthful vows that must have been ex- 
changed, the youthful lips that must have kissed here in the lapse of time 
between Elizabeth and Victoria. The iove-whispers of a dozen buried genera- 
tions, the roses of three hundred or so dead Junes, seemed to have left some 
lingering echo, some intangible pathetic fragrance in every nook and corner 
of the unchanged, old place. Love was in its atmosphere! And with the 
August sun shining over all as it did now, the warm air rich with odors, 
alive with the hum of bees and voices of birds, it looked as fitting a scene as 
could have been found anywhere for the enactment of the first brightest act 
in the play of life. A fitting background to the two figures, a young man’s 
and a girl's, who were standing together on the lawn beneath the cedars; 
the sun flickering down on the girl’s white dress and delicate cheek as she 
looked up with quiet happiness, with the perfect assurance of acknowledged 
and requited love, into her companion’s face. 

For Gerald and Lucia were once more openly affianced lovers; and Lady 
Durant, too happy in her heart to see them so, no longer gave lectures against 
undue demonstrations of feeling before marriage. Ten days had passed on 
now since the prodigal had first returned and been forgiven ; and—while Mr, 
Wickham, with unslacked ardor, was pushing forward inquiries in London, 
and daily gaining fresh evidence in support of the case that he was working 
—no faintest rumor of the position in which he stood had as yet reached 
Gerald’s own ears or the Court. His first interview with Sir John Durant 
had been a characteristic one; the old man for the first five minutes vehe- 
mently declaring that unless his nephew could prove his innocence regarding 
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Maggie Hall, he would never receive him back to his fireside or to his affec- 
tion ; and Gerald, with perfect firmness, but admirable courtesy and temper, 
declaring that he neither could nor would seek to prove one circumstance that 
should exonerate himself! ‘I have already told you, on my honor, that I 
am guiltless,” he said, simply. “I have told you that I have had reasons 
impossible to explain for bearing the imputation silently hitherto, and it rests 
with you now, I think, to take the stigma away from me or not. Say one 
word, sir, and I will leave your house in five minutes and return to it if you 
choose no more.” And Sir John, looking into his handsome face, the face 
that had never lied to him during all the bygone years, had not only held out 
his hand to Gerald on the spot, but asked him with tears in his eyes to for- 
give them all for the wrong that they had done to him by their suspicions. 

This was immediately after Gerald’s arrival at the Court. On the very 
day following, Mrs. Sherborne, with her dark news of Maggie Hall’s death, 
returned to Heathcotes ; and while Lucia in the first happiness of reconcilia- 
tion was wandering, her hand on Gerald’s arm, through the woods and gar- 
dens of the Court, many were the whispered asides of the county world as to 
the opportuneness of Mr. Durant’s return at this particular season, the heart- 
lessness of Lady Durant in allowing him with such hot haste to be again the 
suitor of her daughter. 

A woman who, at the best of times, barely tolerates the people she lives 
among, is sure of receiving pretty stringent criticism upon her actions when 
occasion arises. All the pottery ladies who had been snubbed—ignored, per- 
haps, is the juster word—by Lady Durant, felt it their duty now to express 
what they, as mothers, thought with regard to her conduct. As long as 
Maggie Hall lived, Mr. Durant—married or unmarried, who should say ?— 
had been banished from the Court: on the day succeeding her death—let it be 
hoped a death that was fairly come by !—he appeared openly among them 
again as Miss Durant’s future husband. Of course, every one trusted sin- 
cerely that Mr. Durant had had no share in the unhappy girl’s betrayal ; still 
it must be confessed that things looked most suspicious against him, and that 
it would have been more delicate—not to say human—of Lady Durant, had 
she allowed a little longer time to elapse before bringing him forward again in 
the eyes of the world at her daughter’s side. 

This was the outside, or neighborly view of the position; Lady Durant 
meanwhile leading her accustomed, untroubled life, in happy ignorance of 
what was being whispered by the people who courted her bow as she drove 
abroad, or flocked round her carriage whenever it stopped in the village, to 
offer congtatulations on the now openly-acknowledged engagement of her 
daughter. Led by the instinct which in a true woman’s heart so seldom errs, 
Lady Durant had never, from the first, shared her husband’s suspicions 
against Gerald, and the only really strong feeling she had with regard to Mrs, 
Sherborne’s story was—its indecorum. It was, of course, impossible actually 
to keep from Lucia the fact of her old playmate’s death; the news told, and 
Lady Durant made an express request that no allusion should ever again be 
made to the subject in her hearing. It was about the first time in her calm, 
sequestered, selfish, existence, that any of the grosser accidents of every-day 
life—passion, abandonment, despair: possibilities unrecognized by Mrs. Han- 
nah More as ever likely to compromise the sensibility of any woman of refine- 
ment—had been thrust upon her own personal experience; and the easiest 
way of getting rid of the unpleasant sensations they occasioned was, ob- 
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viously, not to talk about them. Poor, common, erring human nature being 
the one element which Lady Durant had never taken into consideration 
in her otherwise admirable scheme of human life, she was about as well 
fitted to cope with any of its ordinary manifestations, as were the pious, 
cloistered nuns fitted to cope with common storm and common sunshine, when 
the French Revolution first opened the convent doors and sent them adrift 
upon the world. 

On one point only, kindly and charitable as she was, did the mistress of 
Durant’s Court entertain any decided opinion in the matter, namely, that it 
was a very merciful thing it had pleased Providence the poor creature Maggie 
should have been taken. It was an awful judgment upon herself, of course, 
and a solemn warning to all other young women in that condition of life ; still, 
if a member of any good family had been implicated, as was supposed, in the 
unhappy girl’s flight, it was a mercy for which that family, and, indeed, all 
right thinking persons, could not be too thankful that she was “ released.” 
And when Mrs. Sherborne went away with tear-stained face and aching 
heart, after the first dreaded ordeal of breaking the news at the Court, the 
honest woman felt duly cast down at the benignity of Providence with re- 
spect to the gentry (as contradistinguished from the lower classes) which Lady 
Durant, in a lecture of an hour and a-half, had pointed out to her. 

“My lady spoke up beautiful,” she told her husband that night; “all 
‘about the wicked cease from troubling,’ and other texty’s, Thomas ; but Sir 
John, he cares most at heart for our poor girl’s death. The tears were in Sir 
John’s eyes, mark you, and when my lady had gone away he says to me, 
‘Mrs. Sherborne, be satisfied the right shall be done yet, and whoever did this 
thing, or caused the girl to do it, shall be brought to justice if I've any power 
to bring him there.’ My lady’s very kind and very good, but she has her 
feeling, you see, Thomas, as a lady, and Sir John he has his feelings as a gen- 
tleman ; and nothing can be more different than the feelings of a lady and of 
a gentleman,” added Mrs. Sherborne, “ where a handsome girl like poor Mag- 
gie is concerned.” 

And she was right. In small domestic matters the kindly, weak, old man 
was, happily for himself, entirely under his wife’s domination, In any posi- 
tion where he felt his honor, however remotely, to be touched, he consulted no 
one. And honor and justice alike called spon him to be in some sort the 
champion of the dead girl; every plough-boy, every dairy-servant on his 
estate, being, according to the old man’s stately feudal ideas, a rightful claimant 
upon his protection. That Gerald had been wholly innocent of taking Mar- 
garet Hall from her home, he believed now upon his soul. On whose head 
the guilt of her death lay, God only knew! but had his own son lived, and 
Sir John Durant suspected him of being the man, he would have felt it his 
plain duty as a gentleman to help to bring him to justice. 

It was a case simply in which every chivalrous instinct of his nature bade 
him take up the side of the weak against the strong. Toward the follies 
which men, collectively, have agreed to condone, or call by no worse name 
than follies, Sir John Durant’s conscience was as passively elastic as are the 
consciences of most men who have lived their threescore years and ten on the 
earth. He was no Don Quixote to espouse the cause of a dairy-girl who of 
her own free will had forsaken her duty, and then—following the natural law 
of such matters—been forsaken in her turn. But Mrs. Sherborne’s story, the 
vague insinuations of the newspapers, had hinted to him a far darker suspi- 
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cion than that of abandoned love or broken trust ; the suspicion that Margaret 
Hall, a lawfully-married wife, had come by her death unfairly. And quietly 
and without speaking to any one in the house of what he had done, the old 
man wrote off at once to his London lawyer, desiring him to inquire into the 
circumstances of the “ London Bridge case” at once, and, if need be, offer a 
reward in his name for the discovery of any person or persons concerned in 
the girl’s death. “She had been accidentally identified as a farm-servant 
of one of his oldest tenants,” he wrote, ‘‘ and some suspicion seeming to rest 
upon the manner of her death, he felt it a kind of personal duty to encourage 
the fullest investigation in the matter.” And the reward of one hundred 
pounds had been duly offered and posted; and Mr. Wickham—knowing the 
quarter from whence it came—had prosecuted his researches with redoubled 
energy, duly informed Sir John Durant’s lawyer how the case was being suc- 
cessfully “ worked,” and how quiet and patience were, he believed, all that 
was requisite to bring home guilt to the rightful party in this mysterious af- 
fair. Every word of which intelligence was read morning after morning by 
Sir John at the breakfast-table, with Gerald sitting at Lucia’s side, and 
Gerald’s face and laugh making the old room bright as it had never been 
during the last bitter months of his estrangement from the Court. 

Robert Dennison’s name, as if by tacit consent, was seldom mentioned 
among them during this time. Once or twice old Sir John had said some- 
thing about writing and making Robert come down, with Conyers, to talk 
over electioneering matters, and Gerald each time had remarked, in a joking 
tone, but with a serious face, that he should certainly go back to London for 
the occasion; old Conyers and Robert Dennison discussing business being 
something altogether out of his sphere. The days, however, passed on with- 
out Dennison either writing or making his appearance ; and as it was now 
near the middle of August, Sir John began to say that Robert must certainly 
have gone out of town, probably out of England, as usual, for the rest of the 
vacation—a belief which Gerald, who shrank from meeting his cousin as 
though he had himself been the guilty one of the two, was not slow to en- 
courage. 

As much as it was in his easy nature to despise any one, he despised 
Robert Dennison now. A man might be cynical, selfish, facile-principled, and 
so long as he was a gentleman,*so long as his failings were decently glossed 
over by refinement, Gerald Durant could like him still. What were the 
majority of the men he lived among, and called by the name of friends? 
Whether Robert Dennison had or had not been legally married to Maggie 
Hall, there were no present means—setting aside the evidence of those two 
letters he had returned to him in Morteville—of telling. Married, or not 
married, there could, of course, be little doubt as to his wearying in six 
weeks of the poor creature’s society; and Gerald was the last man to blame 
another for the inconstancy of feeling which in his own case he regarded as a 
happy, natural infirmity, rather than an error. But would not a man of 
common manliness, a man possessing one of the instincts of a gentleman, have 
shielded all the more scrupulously from evil the helpless girl to whom love 
bound him no more? To win a woman from her duty was, according to 
Gerald’s light, what many a good fellow would do under strong temptation : 
to tire of her—well, to tire of everything is an inseparable condition of human 
existence! but to refuse a woman so won protection while she lived; to put 
her away from her rightful place, if indeed he had been unfortunate enough 
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to marry her—was the conduct of a blackguard. (A fine distinction, perhaps, 
but none the less real to a man educated as Gerald Durant had been.) 
Maggie Hall had died a forlorn wanderer upon the London streets—for with 
bitterest self-reproach Gerald’s memory recalled to him the woman of whose 
face he had caught a glimpse upon the bridge, and whom, in his Sybarite 
shrinking from misery he had left to perish ; the woman whom Archie Lovell 
sought to save! He remembered how that wan face haunted him; remem- 
bered how he had spoken of it, “the ghost of a Staffordshire face,” in Den- 
nison’s chambers; remembered the tone of Dennison’s voice, the cold sneer 
that rose upon his lips as he answered. And yet at that moment as he sat 
there with his friends, in his well-appointed rooms, after his excellent dinner 
and wines, he must have known what dark shame was in truth possible... 
the fresh face he had wooed bared to the disgrace of London gaslight! the 
woman who had been his love exposed to horrors of which a violent and self- 
sought death was the lightest! 
In his own way, Gerald Durant was capable of actions that—viewed alto- 
gether from the heights—were as intrinsically wrong, perhaps, as any of 
tobert Dennison’s; and yet, in a higher and very different degree, he felt 
himself as removed from the level of his cousin now, as Waters had felt him- 
self removed from the level of his Morteville associates. For Gerald, what- 
ever his faults, had always been, always must be, a gentleman, “sans peur et 
sans reproche.” He had been brought up to think that the unstained honor 
of a dozen generations, at least, of Durants had descended to him; and that 
every good thing of life, nay, life itself, should always be held ready for sacri- 
fice in his hand, sooner than that one jot or one tittle of that bright inherit- 
ance should be allowed to pass away. And any man who believes himself to 
be a heritor by birth of what the world calls honor (or dishonor), is already 
far upon the road toward meriting the title by his actions. The code on which 
the Durant principles were framed was not by any means a transcendental 
or a perfect one. It was simply the very commonplace, faulty, narrow code, 
which men of the world unquestioningly hold to embody honor. Sut, what- 
ever its leniency on some points, it branded falsehood and cowardice with the 
brand of shame irretrievable; and, in his heart, Gerald felt himself forced to 
acknowledge that Robert Dennison was capable of both! He had no more 
thought of betraying him now than he had had during all the bygone months, 
when his own ruin had so nearly been the price of his generosity. Robert 
was a poor man ; and a single breath of such a story as this might be enough to 
blight his professional prospects for life. Robert was Lucia’s first eousin, Sir 
John Durant’s nephew ; and to sully his fair fame was in some measure to 
sully the fair fame of the family. He would keep his counsel ; stand by him, 
outwardly, with the same staunchness still; only—and this Gerald felt with 
daily, hourly-increasing repugnance—he could never again make Dennison 
his companion, could never again bear to see his smooth face here at the 
Court, or at Lucia’s side. Here, in the quiet old garden, under the dear old 
trees, where falsehood, cowardice, dishonor, were words unknown; the trees 
under whose shade Robert first wooed as his wife the girl who now lay ina 
nameless London grave, and with only darkest disgrace and shame written 


over her for her epitaph. 

Such thoughts, joined to other personal ones by no means void of pain— 
for Archie Lovell was neither forgotten nor unavenged in his heart—had made 
Gerald a somewhat silent and spiritless lover during these early days of his 
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renewed engagement with Lucia, At the present moment, however, standing 
after an excellent breakfast in the pleasant morning air; his admirable Ha- 
vana between his lips; the sunlight, the smell of flowers, the song of birds, 
the sight of Lucia herself—fresh, pure, simple as the white dress she wore— 
all ministering to the gratification of his keen-strung, pleasure-craving nature, 
every dark thought seemed very far indeed from Gerald Durant. The singu- 
larly false platitude about the inability of money to purchase enjoyment is 
never more false than when applied to a man like Gerald. Good horses, good 
wines, a good cook, a place like the Court to live in during the shooting 
season, were precisely, now that his youth was waning—at six-and-twenty !— 
the things which he knew himself to need. In another five years, when he 
should have done forever with balls, and every other lingering folly of his 
youth ; a favorite arm-chair at the club when he was in town; horses that 
were somewhat heavier weight-carriers in the country; and a better chef and 
better wines than ever, constantly. And all this lay before him in the com- 
mon course of things if he married Lucia; and she was a very nice girl, poor 
little thing! fair, gentle and feminine; and really looking her best, looking as 
as only English girls can look now, with the morning light searching out her 
uncovered face and discovering no flaw thereon; and the golden sun giving 
her smooth dust-colored hair a tinge of red which made it almost—almost for 
one passing moment—look like Archie’s. 

“ And what sort of people are these—Lovells, did you say ? these new people 
at the rectory?” Gerald had been in town the last two days and had only 
returned to the Court late last night. “ What is this Miss Lovell like who is 
coming here? Pretty, I hope?” 

“Oh, dear no,” answered Miss Durant, decisively. ‘ Not in the least. I 
called at the rectory yesterday, and mamma and I both thought her quite 
plain. A freckled brown skin, and red hair, and large mouth, and so odd- 
mannered. I hope you won’t mind her coming, Gerald? but you know that 
we did not expect you till this evening, and mamma is anxious I should be 
friendly to the poor girl. You won’t mind her now, will you?” 

“Well, if she is plain, Lucia, I certainly shall not; neither mind her, nor 
look at her. Whatever she was,” he added, in answer to a certain look that 
he read in Miss Durant’s eyes, “I should not be likely to think much of her 
or any one else when you are by, Lucia!” And throwing away the end of 
his cigar, Mr. Durant put his arm round his cousin's waist and drew her to 
his side. 

“Qh Gerald, please, how can you! only think if mamma—— 

“Mamma’s jurisdiction is over,” he interrupted her. “If mamma was 
looking through the window, as I dare say she is, I should make a point 


” 


» 
“Qh Gerald, oh please don’t!” cried Miss Durant, her fair face crimson. 
“Miss Lovell may be here any minute. Just think if the new rector’s 
daughter was to see me like this!” 

“ Well, I suppose rector’s daughters are sometimes engaged to their first 
cousins and even have dim glimmerings of the fearful results of such a posi- 
tion,” said Gerald. “Don’t be a baby, Lucia! for mercy’s sake, don’t bea 
baby any longer—I shall like you so much better if you are not—and now 
eome in, and let’s have some music, child. JI heard you mur practising 
something out of Dinorah this morning, and I want to give you a lesson. If 
you leave off being a baby and learn to sing well—and you have really a very 
nice voice—I shall be so fond of you, Lucia!” 
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And, his arm around her still, they went through the open French window 
into the drawing-room together; and then Gerald seated himself at the piano, 
and while Lucia looked for her music, began rambling, as his way was, from 
one air to another till he reached Fortunio’s song which brought his thoughts 
back abruptly, and with singular distinctness, to Archie Lovell. 

“You are always singing that thing,” said Miss Durant, as she returned, 
her arms full of music, to his side. “I can’t think why you are so fond of it. 
I see nothing in it at all.” 

“No? Perhaps you don’t understand it, Lucia,” answered Gerald, taking 
his hands away from the keys, and sighing inwardly as he glanced at the 
goodly pile of songs that his beloved had brought. 

“ Not understand? Why I understand French as well as English. Si vous 
croyez””—Lucia’s accent was very British indeed—“ que je vais dire. If you 
believe that I am going to say whom I dare to love, I should not know for 
an empire ‘ 

“ Ah, Lucia, for pity!” interrupted Gerald, jumping up, and clasping a 
hand on each side of his head. “Sing, my child, sing ‘ Beautiful Star,’ or 
‘Ever of Thee,’ or any other of your favorites, but for heaven's sake don’t 
meddle with mine. Never translate French again, there’s a good girl. I 
shall be so much fonder of you, Lucia, if you don’t try to translate French 
again.” 

“But did I not translate it accurately, Gerald? Was I wrong in one word? 


a” 





” 





‘ Si vous croyez 

“Sing,” interrupted Gerald, peremptorily—and making her sit down before 
the piano—* What? Oh, anything in the world that you like—this.” And 
taking up the first song from the heap she had deposited on the top of the 
instrument, he opened it before her, and Lucia sang. 

She had a tolerably correct ear, and a really nice voice; and she had been 
taught as well as English masters in the country do teach, and when it was 
marked piano in the score she sang soft, and when forte, loud; and she played 
her accompaniments correctly ; and altogether irritated Gerald more thor- 
oughly than any singer he had ever listened to in his life. 


He had many.tastes—love, pictures, books, good horses, good wines—but 


only one passion, and that passion was music. He could sit through the 
longest classical concerts—the first English guardsman, I believe, of whom 
the fact has been recorded—with acute, unmixed enjoyment; could pass any 
number of hours listening to the choruses of Greek or Italian sailors, when 
he was yachting in the Mediterranean; could hear, with a certain pleasure, 
even the “belle voix fausse” of Theresa herself. No music in which music 
was, from the highest rendering of Beethoven down to the rude choruses of 
half a dozen sailors, or, lower far, the songs of a café chantant, came amiss to 
him. He said of himself that he would rather have bad music than no mu- 
sic; and, with the exception of Lucia’s singing, this was true. But Lucia’s 
singing was a thing apart—perhaps because he knew he was going to listen 
to it all his life. He got actually hot and irritable, when he listened to her— 
it was so correctly irreproachable, so utterly, inexplicably void of nature, feel- 
ing, sympathy. 

“ Brava, brava, Lucia!” This when four consecutive modern English 
songs had been sung to him, without the omission of a verse, without the 
wrong playing of a bar; with only that subtle want in every note that caused 
him such intolerable suffering as he listened. “Of the songs themselves I 
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don’t think much, but you really sing them most—correctly. Now, shall we 
try something of a different kind—that air from Dinorah I heard you singing 
this morning?” 

“ Just as you like, but I have not near done my English songs yet. How- 
ever, I can go back to them afterward, if the rector’s daughter is not here. 
‘Set vendicati assai;’” the Italian accent, if possible, more loyally British 
than the French one; “it’s rather low, but Mr. Bligh thinks my lower notes 
quite as good as my high ones.” And then, dolce and piano, and gradually 
crescendo, according to the printed directions, Miss Durant went on duly with 
the execution of the song. 

Gerald heard her out in patient martyrdom through one verse, and into the 
middle of the second ; then he made a sudden swoop down upon her hands, 
and before Miss Durant had had time to recover herself, had dispossessed her 
from her place at the piano and seated himself there instead. 

“ My dear Gerald, what ts the matter?” she cried, in her little prim old- 
maidish way, and smoothing down the ruffled bows of blue-ribbon at her 
wrists. “Do you really mean that I don’t know that song perfect? Why, 
Mr. Bligh said. “i 

“You know it—perfectly perfect, Lucia! You sing it like a bird! only, 
do you see, the circumstances under which the young man in the opera sings 
that song are not cheerful ones, and a little—just a little more expression—is 
demanded than you give to the words. If you remark now, at this particular 
point, we are told that the voice is to be ‘ suffocato dalle lagrime” He is 
calling upon the woman he has lost, you know 

“T ksow;” Miss Durant always knew everything; “ Mr. Bligh told me, 
and said I attended to all the marks very carefully indeed. It’s quite absurd 
to take things literally in songs,” added Lucia, wisely. “I am no more 
choked with tears than I am ready to expire at any one’s feet, and as Mr. 
Bligh says——-” 

“Shall I sing it to you, Lucia?” interrupted Gerald, who felt himself 
going mad every time Mr. Bligh’s name was mentioned ; “I can’t play the 
accompaniment right, because, as you know, I play more than half by ear; 
but I really can, Lucia, if you would only believe me, show you the kind of 
feeling that should be thrown into the song.” 

“Oh yes, Gerald, I shall be very glad to hear you. Still I assure you, 
Mr.—” 

But, before that horrible name could sound again, began a low plaintive 
prelude—at which Miss Durant smiled pityingly, inasmuch as it was nut the 
accompaniment written and printed, and taught to her by Mr. Bligh—a 
minute later and Gerald’s voice was filling the room with its rich flood of true 
and natural music. As he sang he forgot his little irritation against Lucia ; 
remembered only the part into which, with all the fervor of his happy tem- 
perament, he had thrown himself in a moment; and when he reached the 
point at which he had interrupted her, 











“ Rispondia a chi t’implora, 


” 


Rispondi’ o cara a me! 
Mr. Durant put his right arm round Lucia’s waist, and turned his face caress- 
ingly up to hers as the soft Italian words of tenderness and despair floated 


from his lips. 
No picture of mutual and happy love could be prettier than the one they 
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formed at this moment: Lucia in her white dress, and with her slight figure 
and fair young head half bending over, half turning away from her cousin ; 
Gerald with one hand lightly touching the keys, the other clasped round the 
girl’s slender waist as—his lips parted, his handsome eyes softening with the 
passionate meaning of the music—he looked up, full and imploringly, into 
her face. 

And the picture was not unseen. A step, unheard, had come up to the 
open window ; a figure, unnoticed, had stood and watched all that little love 
scene; and then and there—and while in very truth his imagination was 
addressing Archie Wilson, not Lucia Durant—died by sudden death, what- 
ever fancy for Gerald had once existed in the heart of the woman he loved, or 
believed he could have loved, best on earth. 

“ Miss-—Miss Lovell!” cried Lucia, starting away from Gerald’s arm as the 
figure moved at last, and a shadow falling across the pages of the song told 
her that they were not alone. “I beg your pardon, but we were singing, and 
the time went so quickly.” 

“Lady Durant told me to come this way,” said a voice quietly; a voice 
that seemed to send every drop of blood in his body to Gerald’s heart. “ Don’t 
let me interrupt you, please, unless your song is finished.” 

And then, with calm and stately self-possession, the new rector’s daughter 
walked into the room. 

Gerald had prepared himself, from Lucia’s description, for a red-haired, 
repulsive young person of six and twenty ; a young person carrying a basket, 
and requesting subscriptions, and generally speaking through her nose, and 
talking of the parish and tie Sunday-schools. He turned round, startled by 
the voice, and full before him, fresher, brighter than he had ever seen her 
yet, stood Archie. 

“ Rispondia a chi t’implora, 


” 


Rispondi’ o cara a me! 

His prayer was answered already; but Mr. Durant did not feel near as 

comfortable as he had done when dying musically of despair, his arm round 
Lucia’s waist, a minute ago. 














A DREAM OF THE SOUTH WIND. 





fresh, how fresh and fair 
Through the crystal gulfs of air, 
The fairy South Wind floateth on her subtle wings of balm ! 
And the green earth lapped in bliss 
To the magic of her kiss, 
Seems yearning upward fondly through the golden-crested calm! 


From the distant Tropic strand, 
Where the billows bright and bland, 
Go creeping, curling round the Palms with sweet, faint undertone, 
From its fields of purpling flowers, 
Still wet with fragrant showers, 
The happy South Wind lingering sweeps the royal blooms of June. 


All heavenly fancies rise 
On the perfume of her sighs, 
Which steep the inmost spirit in a languor rare and fine, 
And a Peace more pure than Sleep’s 
Unto dim, half-conscious deeps, 
Transports me, lulled and dreaming, on its twilight tides divine. 


Those dreams! ah me! the splendor 
So mystic-clear and tender, 
Wherewith like soft heat-lightnings they gird their meaning round, 
And those waters, calling, calling, 
With a nameless charm enthralling, 
Like the ghost of music melting on a rainbow spray of sound! 


Touch, touch me not, nor wake me, 
Lest grosser thoughts o’ertake me, 
From earth receding faintly with her dreary dins and jars,— 
What viewless arms caress me ? 
What whispered voices bless me, 
With welcomes dropping dew-like from the weird and wondrous stars? 


Alas! dim, dim, and dimmer 
Grows the preternatural glimmer 
Of that trance the South Wind brought me on her subtle wings of balm, 
For behold ! its spirit flieth, 
And its fairy murmur dieth, 
And the silence closing round me is a dull and soulless calm ! 
Paut H. Hayne. 








THE SEA ISLANDS OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


HE melancholy prominence given to the islands of the coast of South 

Carolina by their unhappy situation during the late war, will, perhaps, 

lend a certain degree of interest to a brief description of this very peculiar 
section of country. 

The sea coast of South Carolina, a low, level, sandy, and originally heavily- 
wooded plain, is indented along its whole extent by hold, short inlets or arms 
of the sea, whose frequent branches, bending away from the main stream in 
lines generally parallel to the coast, and uniting their head-waters, form that 
remarkable chain of islands which is so peculiar a feature of the State. 

Among the principal of these rivers, first to the southward is the May, 
termed by the French upon its discovery, La Belle Riviére, which, leaving 
Calibogue Sound at the sea, bends softly westward, and pursues its short 
career between banks whose loveliness justify both its baptismal title of 
“The Beautiful,” and its present name, which associates it with the vernal 
bloom of the most delightful month of the year. Next is the Broad, with its 
kindred Port Royal, the latter diverging to the northward, forming at their 
common outlet the magnificent bay of Port Royal, which, from the time when, 
three centuries ago, Jean Ribault first cast his anchors into its blue waters, 
and gazed delighted upon its broad expanse, up to the present day, has ranked 
among the first of harbors in the estimation of mariners. Next are the 
Combahee, the Ashepoo, and the South Edisto, whose common outlet expands 
into the broad bay known as St. Helena Sound. Next is the North Edisto, a 
deep, short arm of the sea, repeating on a smaller scale all of the general 
features of Port Royal. Nearest to Charleston is the Stono, now rendered 
doubly historic by the severe action fought upon its banks during the Revolu- 
tion, and by the repeated conflicts with the navy and the army which it 
witnessed during the recent siege of Charleston. 

The largest of the islands which are enclosed amid the network of these 
streams and their multitudinous branches, are Dawfuskie, Hilton Head, St. 
Helena, Port Royal or Beaufort, Edisto, Wadmalaw, John’s and James’. 
These, with numerous others of smaller size, form the chain, which, from ten 
to fifteen miles in breadth, extends continuously from Charleston to Savannah. 

The soil of these islands is very fertile by nature, and, on account of the 
intelligence and wealth of the inhabitants, highly improved by an exceedingly 
enlightened system of cultivation. The chief staple product is the delicate 
fibre known as Sea Island Cotton, which seems to find here the peculiar con- 
ditions necessary for its culture, as it grows nowhere else, excepting, in a less 
flourishing degree, along the contiguous shores of the adjacent mainland. The 
land not being adapted to the lucrative cultivation of the cereals, the attention 
of the inhabitants in former times was devoted to the raising of indigo and 
tobacco. Upon the introduction of cotton, it was at once discovered that the 
plant raisec in this soil had a tendency to change its nature so as to produce 
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a fibre of a much finer quality; and this natural tendency, assisted by a con- 
tinual judicious selection of the seed from year to year, has improved the 
cotton to a degree indicated by a marketable value four or five times as great 
as that of the ordinary cotton raised elsewhere. 

The climate is abnormal in character, uniting, perhaps on account of the 
proximity of the Gulf Stream, many of the peculiarities of the tropics with 
those of the temperate regions. It is delightful in Winter, which, on account 
of the great preponderance of evergreens, hardly differs to the eye from the 
warmer seasons, and it rises to a splendor in Summer and Autumn that is 
never experienced elsewhere in the same latitudes, while the excess of heat is 
happily tempered by the sea breezes, which, rising with astonishing regularity 
toward the middle of the day, bathe the country far into the interior with 
moist and refreshing coolness. As is naturally to be expected, such an atmos- 
phere is enervating to the body, and abounds with the seeds of disease; but 
this disadvantage has been gradually reduced to the minimum by the applica- 
tions of science. The presence of this tropical element is indicated in the 
foliage, generally, and in the growth of particular trees, such as the palmetto 
and the orange, which belong to a warmer latitude, and cannot be raised even 
in this State at a distance of a few leagues from the coast. 

The scenery is lacking in that variety and scope, which is imparted by the 
alternation of hill and valley, and by a background of heights or mountains ; 
but this is compensated by the majestic expanse of its river and ocean views, 
and by the luxuriance and brightness of the foliage. Among the principal 
trees the live oak deserves a passing notice, stretching its great, long arms 
away from a short, massive trunk to such a distance as to cover, in many 
instances, a space of ground almost incredible to one who has not seen this 
monarch of the Southern forests. The laurel (Magnolia Grandiflora), too, 
may be mentioned, rising in pyramidal shape to a stately height, and display- 
ing the gleam of its large, white blossoms amid the glossy green of its dark 
leaves. Among the smaller trees, or, more properly, shrubs, the eye of a 
stranger would be, perhaps, more struck by the cassino, forming natural 
hedges of astonishing closeness and regularity, and spangled all over its pale 
green foliage with bright, red berries. Cedars and myrtles also abound, 
gathering closely, in low, damp places, into dusky thickets. Parasitical plants, 
vines and creepers in great variety run everywhere with the utmost luxuri- 
ance, trailing the tangled masses of their foliage all over the undergrowth, and 
hanging in graceful festoons from limb to limb of the larger trees. The 
principal among them are several descriptions of wild grapes, and the jas- 
mine, whose innumerable yellow blossoms not only lend an elegant decoration 
to the woods, but load the air, sometimes for miles together, with a delicate 
fragrance which is unsurpassed by that of any flower in the world. 

On the sea line, the action of the winds and waves has gradually piled 
numerous sand-hills, generally in successive chains, indicating the receding of 
the waters which have thus, by their own movements, been gradually con- 
tracting their limits for centuries. The soil, not adapted to cultivation, re- 
mains still covered with the dense growth of the virgin forests. In the depths 
of the hollows between these hills, shut in closely by the surrounding vegeta- 
tion, are little sheltered ponds, frequented by numerous flocks of wild fowl, 
and pleasant, sunny glades, the favorite haunts of the red deer, which still 
abound in the woods of Carolina. The eye of a spectator, standing on one of 
these miniature mountains of snowy sand, wanders from the secluded recesses 
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of the forest at his feet, to broad glimpses of the illimitable ocean, spreading 
grandly into the distance before him. 

The beauty of these scenes is heightened by the scale of surpassing mag- 
nificence on which all of the phenomena of the heavens exhibit themselves. 
The blue skies which bend above these happy islands are equal in brightness, 
in the estimation of travellers, to those of the lower portion of Europe. 
Morning and evening display a delightful variety and lustre of tints, while 
the dark azure of the midnight heavens, the clear light of the stars, and the 
wilder diorama of storm, and cloud, and tempest attain almost to a degree of 
tropical sublimity. Place a stranger, at evening of a day in Spring, upon the 
northern extremity of Pinckney Island, amid the desolate grove that once 
flanked the mansion now buried beneath the encroaching tide of Broad River; 
before him the broad expanse of the majestic stream, passing soon into the 
ocean whose waters lie along the distant horizon; behind him the gorgeous 
panoply of the tinted cloud and golden sky which the sun at his setting is 
wont to gather about him in these beautiful heavens; around him the gloom 
and silence of the ancient oaks; and nothing can heighten the sublimity of 
his emotions unless to tell him that this is the ancestral seat of an honored 
race, the home of one of the great and brave of the olden time, who from 
this very spot went forth to impress upon the Nation the worth of that gen- 
erous spirit which may have caught some of its inspirations from the majesty 
of these, his native scenes. 

These islands, on account of their contiguity with the sea, were naturally 
among the earliest portions of the State that were settled. Their division 
into parishes, and the names of these, derived entirely from Scripture, indi- 
cate their settlement in common with all the lower portion of South Carolina 
by the high-church party of England. Even up to this time the Episcopal 
Church here enjoys a greater preponderance, in proportion to the population, 
than in any other portion of the United States. The inhabitants are almost 
universally of English descent, with but a small admixture of the Huguenot 
emigration, which elsewhere in the State forms so important an element, and 
none at all of the descendants of the other European nations. True to their 
original stock, they were, as a class, but luke-warm Whigs during the Revo- 
lution, while some of the most influential families were to the last undeviating 
adherents of the Crown; and, perhaps on account of the strong tendency to 
conservatism and aristocratic feeling, inherent in the peculiar institutions 
under which they have lived, it is a strange, but indubitable fact, that, even 
up to this time, the prevailing popular sentiment inclines to monarchy rather 
than to democratic government. 

These communities, from a variety of causes, have not been subjected to 
that series of changes which throughout our country has obliterated old land- 
marks with such wonderful rapidity. Without examining further into these 
causes, inasmuch as no emigration has occurred to alter by incorporation the 
original stock, the present inhabitants are the identical descendants of those, 
who, nearly two centuries ago, redeemed these islands from the wilderness, and 
many of the planters still cultivate the same lands, which in colonial times were 
granted to their forefathers. This result has been produced to a great degree 
by the astonishing prevalence of intermarriages, a custom, owing mainly to 
the mere accident of proximity in a society necessarily limited on account of 
the peculiar topography of the country, but, doubtless, also largely due to the 
fond designs of parents and relatives desirous to preserve their possessions 
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within the limits of their own families, Instances are known of intermar- 
riages of cousins-german through three successive generations. 

Strange old houses strike the eye, many of them of peculiar material, 
yielding, in the increase of wealth, to modern and more commodious struc- 
tures, and becoming more and more curious in their variety. Traces of old 
English customs are retained, and everywhere a stranger fresh from metropoli- 
tan newness, is impressed by old-fashioned habitudes of thought and senti- 
ment, of which the people themselves are totally unconscious, 

The use of family burial grounds is very general, a beautiful custom, which, 
perhaps, owes its origin to the exigencies of early colonial times, Nothing 
can surpass the deep solemnity of these rural little cemeteries, with their 
low, brick walls and simple tombs, shadowed by the most majestic oaks, hung, 
as if in funereal pomp, with long drapery of gray and venerable moss. The 
scion of these families reverts in thought whenever the vicissitudes of life 
may lead him to the Sabbath calm of that hallowed spot where he shall lie 
down at length in the company of his fathers. All of these circumstances in- 
tensify the peculiar attachment, which islanders, like mountaineers, are known 
all over the world to bear to their homes, and have tended, in the case of 
these people, to create a prejudice for which they are notorious throughout 
the State. 

Society here presented the strange aspect of but two classes, according to 
the distinction of race—those of master and slave. Among the whites the 
usual social gradations, with a trifling allowance for the superior pretensions 
of cliques, were entirely wanting. Slavery here existed in its fullest develop- 
ment, and it operated in conjunction with the peculiar eharacter of the staple 
product, not remuneratién to the personal labor, to eliminate entirely all the 
lower orders, excepting the very few handicraftsmen who were necessary ad- 
juncts to the planters, and who, rigidly excluded from all social communion 
by their haughty superiors, were not sufficiently numerous to be accounted a 
class of themselves, 

The disproportion of the colored population to the whites was greater here 
than in any other portion of the country, and, in consequence, these were, on 
an average, the largest slaveholders in the South. In illustration of this, on 
Edisto Island, in a population of from five to seven thousand souls, there were 
not more than eighty voters. The large number of their slaves, the fertility 
of the soil, and the value of the staple product which they cultivated, ren- 
dered these planters, as a class, the wealthiest agricultural population in the 
world; and this wealth, too, was so equally distributed, that, although there 
were no vast fortunes which could compare with those immense accumula- 
tions in the hands of a few that are to be found in the great centres of com- 
mercial enterprise, yet there were few which sunk below the standard of 
means sufficient, not only for comfortable subsistence, but for a consider- 
able degree of luxury. 

The uniformity of the population through so many generations, to which 
we have above alluded, had engendered the habit of attaching a certain de- 
gree of estimation to each particular race, and produced a sort of mutually 
admitted adjustment of the social scale according the accident of birth. So 
powerful an influence did the prejudice exercise, that wealth, and even intel- 
lectual superiority, could scarcely win their way against the persistent oppo- 
sition with which it was certain to meet claims which conflicted with its old 
established order; while that natural decay, which results from unthrift, or 
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misfortune, or even profligacy, if supported by prestige of this kind, received 
a latitude of charity, such as is accorded in no other community in our 
country. 

These people, in common with all the wealthy planters of South Carolina, 
as a class, were distinguished for their intelligence and refinement of manner. 
A strain of chivalrous feeling pervaded their minds, imparting an elevation 
of tone to their sentiments, and touching their courtesy with a grace and cor- 
diality which never failed to captivate the stranger. 

As may naturally be supposed, the standard of education was very high, 
The young men, in a large majority of instances, had received collegiate 
educations in the best institutions either in this country or in Europe, 
and many, even of those whose circumstances rendered them indepen- 
dent of professional labor as a means of support, were graduates either 
of the schools of medicine or law, or had pursued some other branch of men- 
tal application with a view to the completion of a course of study. Private 
libraries were almost universal; and there were to be found among these 
planters many gentlemen, who, without ever having sought the breath of 
fame, were possessed of the utmost ripeness of scholarship, and an astonish- 
ing variety and extent of information, in the acquirement of which they had 
passed the hours of an elegant leisure. 

Their manners, with all their intelligence and refinement, retained a trace 
of rural simplicity and heartiness; and every stranger, who has ever sat 
within the light of their happy homes, and partaken of their free, cordial 
hospitality, will bear testimony to the prevalence among them of those 
generous qualities of our nature, which gladden and dignify private life, and 
heighten, while they facilitate, the pleasures of social communion. 

The chances of war fell with peculiar severity upon the islands, After the 
fall of Port Royal, within a week, communities the oldest and most populous 
in the State, were broken up and entirely deserted. It was like a realization 
of the desolate cities mentioned in Eastern tales to pass through the streets 
of large villages and miss the sight and sound of men. Excepting in the 
vicinity of Port Royal, within the limits of the occupation of the army, the 
occasional scout might ride for miles, between fields overgrown with yellow 
broom, and along by great, empty houses, without ever seeing a footprint 
upon the grass-grown roads. It filled me with a strange sensation to ride 
up to one of these deserted plantation settlements, and to wander through 
the tenantless house, strewed with the wrecks of splendid furniture and the 
litter of valuable books, and over the premises instinct with that sadness and 
solemnity, which hangs about the vacant abodes of men. Desolation every- 
where, so intensely present to the mind that it almost seemed present to the 
sense, lurking in the empty chambers, staring blankly out of the open win- 
dows, lingering vaguely under the shadow of the great oaks of the avenue. 

The inhabitants deserted their homes so suddenly, because they feared an 
isolation from the rest of the State, by the interposition of the navy in the 
rivers between them and the mainland. Scattered all over the upper country, 
wherever they could find shelter, they exchanged the comforts and pleasures 
of their former lives for a precarious subsistence, many of them dependent 
upon charity, numbers suffering the extremes of want and poverty; and it is 
easy to imagine the union of joy and sadness with which these exiles must 
have returned, after their four years’ wandering, to restore their desolate 
homes, and renew their dissolved communities. 

E. B, SEABROOK. 








THE LAST BATTLE OF WINCHESTER. 


ROUND the ancient brick-built town of Winchester, Virginia, some of the 
A fiercest tides of battle have flowed during the great Rebellion, and the 
lovely valley in which it is situated was one continuous theatre of war while 
the strife lasted. It was always a favorite battle-ground for the South, since 
the Rebel generals knew its every nook and corner, and were often able to 
select their positions to our great disadvantage. It was the broad highway 
for Northern invasion; twice under Lee and once under Early, the Rebel 
hosts had poured from it across the border, threatening the National capital, 
and carrying dismay into Maryland and Pennsylvania. There seemed to be 
a strange fatality attaching to the Federal arms in the Valley; its occupation 
by one of our armies was the sure precursor of discomfiture and retreat, until 
Winchester and the Shenandoah came to be synonymes of disaster. Banks, 
Shields, Hunter, Fremont, Milroy—all had met with indifferent or indecisive 
success in that quarter, or worse, had suffered positive defeat ; and the critical 
Summer of 1864 found a powerful Rebel army in the Lower Valley, but just 
returned from a demonstration at the very gates of Washington, burdened 
with spoils of agriculture, and successfully covering the crops of the Valley 
till they could be harvested and sent southward to Lee. But there came a 
day when the border was relieved of the constant terror that for two years 
had hung upon it like the sword of Damocles, and the power of the enemy 
suffered a shock from which it never recovered; there came at last a man 
who rolled back the tide of Federal humiliation in the Shenandoah, and struck 
a blow toward the ultimate downfall of the Confederacy, which thrilled the 
loyal pulses of the land like an electric shock, and enabled the Lieutenant- 
General to see his way more clearly to the final discomfiture of Lee. The day 
was September 19, 1864; the man was Sheridan. 

On the 7th of the preceding August, Major-General Sheridan assumed 
command of the Middle Military Division. The army then lay at Halltown, 
beyond Harper’s Ferry, about thirty-five thousand strong, and composed 
entirely of men who had grown familiar with battles and campaigns. There 
was the Sixth Corps, fresh from the terrible conflicts of the Wilderness, and 
bearing the prestige of an old and tried organization ; there was the Eighth; 
the gallant Army of West Virginia, but just returned from Hunter’s vic- 
torious advance to Lynchburg, and his forced retreat thence through the Ka- 
nawha; there was the Nineteenth, called from the stern fields of Louisiana to 
a new experience ; and there were Torbert’s and Wilson’s splendid cavalry 
divisions. No leader could have asked for a better or a braver army; its 
mettle had been tried and retried, and repeated tests had, on widely different 
fields, approved its soldiers as men who would fight. All this was well known 
to the General ; and it must have been with pardonable complacency that he 
surveyed from Bolivar Heights the encampments of his command, stretching 
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in a semicircular line at his feet from the Potomac to the Shenandoah, and 
dotting the smiling plains with countless tents. 

So much for the army ; its new leader was hardly as well known. Nobody 
had heard much about Sheridan up to that time; he had not then achieved 
the military stature of Hooker, or Burnside, or Meade. We of his new com- 
mand knew as little of him as was generally known throughout the country, 
and the half-contemptuous inquiry more than once greeted the announcement 
of his assignment to command us: “ Sheridan—who the devil is Sheridan?” 
To be sure, we had heard of him as a cavalry commander of much dash at 
the West, and, more lately, his daring raid to the south of Richmond had 
given him much reputation. As a division commander at Stone River he 
had done hard fighting, and we remembered the reports of the spirit with 
which he pressed his troops up the side of Lookout Mountain. Still, nobody 
pretended to say that he had shown himself able to manceuvre and fight an 
army, and I think that the prevalent feeling among the corps was one of 
surprise and disappointment when Grant’s order was promulgated. But 
Grant knew his man, if we did not; with that wonderful insight into the 
characters of men which has as much as anything contributed to his great 
success, he selected Sheridan out of all his generals as the one especially 
adapted to finish the war in the Shenandoah ; and the order announcing him 
was the beginning of the end. 

But forty days elapsed after Sheridan took the reins, and no decisive results 
were reached. He had moved his army up the Valley to the ground near 
Strasburg, where the battle of Cedar Creek was afterward fought, Early re- 
tiring slowly before him ; and then the Rebel chief assumed the offensive, and 
Sheridan fell back to Halltown, the cavalry skirmishing severely along the 
pike, but nothing like a general engagement ensuing. In a few days the 
Rebel army withdrew beyond Charlestuwn, and we cautiously followed. Then 
there was another rest of a week, and then Sheridan felt his way carefully to 
a ridge beyond Berryville, while Early withdrew across Opequan Creek. To 
our army, and to the North, all this manwuvring seemed incomprehensible, 
We were supposed to be in the Valley to fight; Sheridan could bring on a 
battle in four hours, on any given day; and since fight we must, sooner or 
later, why prolong this unprofitable campaign, and defer the opportunity ? 
We can answer this question now, as we could not answer it when everybody 
impatiently asked it. We know now that the General fretted and chafed during 
those forty days like a lion in the leash, and would have hurled his army for- 
ward at once had not his ardor been under the check of superior orders. 
“The two armies lay in such a position—” says the Lieutenant-General,* 
“the enemy on the west bank of Opequan Creek, covering Winchester, and 
our forces in front of Berryville—that either could bring on a battle at any 
time. Defeat to us would lay open to the enemy the States of Maryland and 
Pennsylvania for long distances before another army could be interposed to 
check him. Under these circumstances, I hesitated about allowing the initiative 
to be taken. Finally, the use of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, and the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, which were both obstructed by the enemy, be- 
came so indispensably necessary to us, and the importance of relieving Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland from continuously threatened invasion so great, that 
I determined the risk should be taken. But fearing to telegraph the order for 
an attack without knowing more than I did of General Sheridan’s feelings as 


* Report of the Armies of the United States for 1864 and 1865, pp. 16, 17. 
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to what would be the probable result, I left City Point on the 15th of Sep- 
tember to visit him at his headquarters, to decide, after conference with him, 
what should be done. I met him at Charlestown ; and he pointed out so dis- 
tinctly how each army lay, what he could do the moment he was authorized, 
and expressed such confidence of success, that I saw there were but two words 
of instruction necessary—Go in |” 

Such was the impulse which led to the last and most glorious battle of 
Winchester. Like every officer whose sphere of duty is confined to the com. 
mand of a company, regiment, or brigade, I saw it in a very limited area, and 
my narrative must necessarily be, to a great extent, one of personal ex- 
perience and observation. But with the light of recent reports bearing upon 
this battle, and after careful surveys of the field and conversations with 
officers who fought at different parts of it, the masterly plan which Sheridan 
disclosed to his superior two days before the fight, and which he carried to a 
triumphant conclusion in its details, becomes clearly apparent. Its audacity 
was striking; none but a general possessed of unbounded confidence in his 
army could hawe dared to employ it; nor could confidence in his own powers 
have been wanting to the man who could originate and use it. A short 
paragraph will place the reader completely in possession of the plan, and will 
give him a clear idea of the ground, and the relative positions of the armies 
at the opening of the conflict. 

Winchester is situated upon the Valley pike, some thirty miles southwesterly 
from Harper’s Ferry. The Opequan, a creek of considerable size, crosses the 
pike south of the town, skirts the place to the east, and thence runs northerly 
to the Potomac, crossing also the Berryville road. The point of this inter- 
section is some three miles northeasterly from Winchester, and the country 
between, the field of the fight, is a rolling stretch of meadows, woods and 
orchards, frequently crossed by stone and rail fences. The last mile of the 
road from Berryville comes through a deep gorge with steep and thickly 
wooded sides, and just across the creek the ground is broken into large hol- 
lows ; beyond was a thick belt of forest, running at right angles from the pike 
eastwardly. The army of Sheridan, before the battle, faced to the west ; that 
of Early faced rather to the northeast, the two together forming an acute 
angle ; but the line of the Rebels upon the day of the battle ran from the 
pike almost due east, conforming to the dispositions of Sheridan’s corps. 
Their position was a good one, and was strengthened by the support of the 
hills in their rear, upon which their artillery was planted during the fight. 
Their numbers were equal to ours; a captured return a few days before 
showed an aggregate of thirty-six thousand of all arms. Early had grown 
sceptical of an attack. The events of the last six weeks had led him to 
believe himself an overmatch for Sheridan, and he had already ventured upon 
the hazardous experiment of detaching Gordon’s large division to reconnoitre 
our extreme right. It had moved up to Martinsburg, twenty-six miles from 
Winchester, two days before, and only the utmost forcing brought it back to 
Early’s lines in time for the bloody work of the 19th. Barely eight miles 
separated the two armies; the cavalry vedettes had frequently skirmished be- 
tween the positions. With these facts all clearly arranged in his mind, 
Sheridan proposed to himself and to Grant to send the weight of his cavalry 
by a wide detour to the pike, there to fight down all opposition until it could 
connect with the line; to march the Sixth and Nineteenth corps rapidly up 
the Berryville road, deploy them from the gorge, engage the whole army of 
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Early, and hold it engaged with these two thirds of his own until Crook could 
mass his corps on the right, and then to launch both infantry and cavalry 
upon the enemy’s left, and irretrievably shatter it, and roll back his whole 
force upon Winchester by one magnificent blow. Could this be done? It 
could if the Sixth and Nineteenth would hold obstinately to their line for 
three hours, and stand like a living wall against the furious attacks of a 
vastly superior force ; it could if officers and men would fight as bravely and 
as obstinately as they had fought on other fields in battles of far less moment 
than this. The General trusted them to do it, and his confidence was not 
misplaced ; but the experiences, the sights and the incidents of those three 
critical hours are such as will live imperishably in the memory of every man 
of those corps; and such, alas, as the pen is all too feeble to describe. 

The presence of the Lieutenant-General at Charlestown, and his conference 
with Sheridan, were generally known throughout the army on the afternoon 
of Sunday, the 18th, and all anticipated the orders which followed for an 
early movement the next morning. Still, there were comparatively few who 
anticipated a battle; we had become habituated to moving up and down the 
Valley, advancing from and retiring to Harper’s Ferry, until the sobriquet of 
“ Harper’s Weekly’’ was bestowed upon the army by some military wit; 
and nothing more than the possibility of a collision occurred to us. The 
corps commanders knew the truth, and the medical officers knew it; the am- 
bulance officers, too, might have suspected it from the nature of their orders, 
and those in charge of the ammunition trains should not have been entirely 
ignorant of what was before us. But to the great mass of such an army, the 
admonition of the sergeant-major, “‘ Be ready to move at three o’clock in the 
morning,” did not necessarily portend anything more serious than a fifteen- 
mile march and a bivouac at night ; and we slept on the night of the 18th in 
blissful ignorance of the gathering storm. 

It was not later than four o’clock on the morning of the 19th, that General 
Emory’s command abandoned its intrenched position in front of Berryville, 
and moved out toward Winchester. The Sixth corps had the advance and 
the Eighth followed the Nineteenth ; the cavalry had left for Bunker Hill, on 
the pike, an hour before. The march was to be a short one ; but a long delay, 
occasioned by some difficulty with the trains, retarded the advance, and 
brought on the fight much later in the day than was intended. The muffled 
sound of artillery was heard two or three times at this halt, probably caused 
by a slight shelling of the skirmishers of the Sixth. When in motion again, 
the men stepped out briskly, and the corps moved rapidly over the road. It 
was one of the most beautiful of early Autumn days; the air was cool and 
mellow, the sun she@a tempered warmth, and the whole face of the country 
smiled in the harvest time. Carelessly, unconsciously, we marched on to the 
harvest of death and mutilation, the merry laugh and jest of the soldier 
passing back from company to company, while little children came out of the 
houses by the way and looked timidly through the fences as we passed, com- 
menting with childish curiosity upon the guns, the flags and uniforms. There 
had been a few shots exchanged at the crossing of the Opequan between our 
cavalry advance and the Rebel vedettes, before the latter had fallen back, and a 
mortaily wounded skirmisher was carried past us, the yellow trimming of his 
gay jacket all stained with his blood. Our First division moved through the 
gorge up to the creek ; and here another halt was ordered to allow our Sec- 
ond to pass us. Lining the sides of the gorge, we saw Grover’s four brigades 
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pass rapidly through it, across the creek, and disappear in a hollow beyond, 
They had not the appearance of men who were aware that they were about 
to fight a battle; they swung along at the usual route-step, answering our 
greetings with a soldier’s happy humor, and inquiring why the First division 
was not thought good enough to lead the corps. As soon as their familiar 
faces and flags were past, we fell into the ranks again, forded the creek, which 
was there about kaee-deep, plunged into the hollows, and moved toward the 
woods beyond. Several shells flew in quick succession over the tree-toops, 
bursting uncomfortably near the column; and with every face on a broad grin 
at the nervous emphasis with which a staff officer bowed his head into his 
horse’s mane, we took our position at double-quick, and were not further an- 
noyed just then. 

Both corps were now in position, the long lines of the Sixth reaching east 
from the creek, and the Nineteenth occupying ground on its right, toward the 
pike, but with a wide interval between. The latter corps had but two divis- 
ions in the Valley, its Third being still in Louisiana; and it was still further 
weakened on this day by the absence of Fessenden’s brigade of Dwight’s 
division at Halltown, on duty with the trains. The line of the Second 
division was formed in the woods, its four brigades being disposed in two 
parallel lines, with a short distance between. In the open space behind the 
woods, Beale’s brigade of the First division was formed in close column of 
regiments, my own being in front. To the left of its rear, McMillan’s brigade 
was also arranged in column, but in echelon—that is, with the flanks of the 
regiments overlapping each other. The spiteful screaming of occasional 
shells over the woods had ceased; and while those two hostile forces con- 
fronted each other, with barely a quarter of a mile between, for the next fifteen 
minutes there was a lull brooding over the whole scene as deep as that which 
precedes the bursting of the sirocco upon the desert. Only long rows of 
stacked muskets indicated what the formation was, for the men were lying or 
sitting on the grass, some reading over letters which had arrived from Har- 
per’s Ferry the previous day, some munching crackers from their haversacks, 
and not a few sleeping soundly in the shadows of the wood. Several of the 
officers were sharing a lunch spread over the top of a large stone, and chatting 
like schoolboys, when the Colonel joined us and was invited to partake. Just 
then our attention was attracted by the presence of Generals Emory, Dwight 
and Beale near the head of the column, and the earnestness with which they 
seemed to be conversing. Somebody inquired of the Colonel whether he ex- 
pected much of a battle, and received a laughing negative. Beyond the Gen- 
erals and their staffs, there were probably not three men in that entire divis- 
ion who comprehended the full significance of our p&ition; and somebody 
afterward remembered to have overheard General Emory say to one of his 
aides, ashe rode into the woods: “It might be better, after all, to tell the 
men that they are in the very face of the enemy, and that they will be in 
close action in ten minutes.” 

These may be trivial incidents; but in connection with the work of that 
afternoon they have a peculiar meaning. Your veteran soldier will fight at 
an instant’s warning, for habit and military education have made him a com- 
batant, and he will bear himself quite as bravely when suddenly thrown into 
action, as when his mind has been preparing for it for weeks, 

It was just high noon when the bugle sounded the advance. The 
line moved forward simultaneously, in the order specified, so that the 
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Rebels might be engaged at all points; and from this moment my atten- 
tion was riveted upon that part of the field directly beneath my eye. 
The Second division moved in gallant style straight through the woods 
into the clearing beyond, and over this clearing, some two hundred yards in 
width, the line rushed forward in a bayonet charge. My own brigade was 
at this moment moving up through the wood, and had made but little pro- 
gress through it when the enemy’s artillery opened from the Winchester hills, 
throwing a torrent of shells directly into this wood. The terrible missiles 
crashed downward through the branches, sending splinters and fragments 
flying through the brigade. The officers drew their swords and shouted 
sternly to the men to keep the line straight. Three of these sbells fell di- 
rectly in front of my regiment—the first killing the Colonel’s horse, the second 
the Major’s, without injuring either of those officers; and the third, explod- 
ing directly before my own company, threw death and devastation broadcast. 
A heavy fragment struck the corporal at my elbow, literally demolishing 
him; three other men were hurled senseless to the ground, more or less in- 
jured, and a smaller piece ripped the right sleeve of my blouse from wrist to 
elbow, tearing the flesh of the arm in its progress. There is a kind of excite- 
ment in such a moment which can entirely overcome slight pain. I grasped 
the arm in several places with the other hand, to make sure that no bones 
were injured, and while the deep, nervous tension of the next three hours 
lasted, I hardly felt that I was wounded. It grew painful enough before 
night; but that wes after the battle had been fought and won, and when 
nature could be no longer slighted. 

The brigade moved steadily on. while the screaming of shells filled the air 
with its dismal noise, and the sharp whizzing of rifle balls began to mingle 
with the sound. Over toward the left, but beyond our sight, a tremendous 
uproar of musketry, with quick and savage discharges of artillery, told us 
that the Sixth corps:was at work. The woods in our immediate vicinity 
rang with the shouts of our officers, emphasized by the explosion of shells 
and the singing of bullets all about us. Such orders as these were mingled 
and commingled ; and coming from twenty throats all at once, might have had 
a spice of the ludicrous, under any other circumstances : 

“Guide right, I tell you!” “Brown, fix your bayonet, d—n you!” 
“Steady in the centre!’’ “Keep up there on the left—quide right, you vil- 
lains!” “ Keep cool, men—don’t flinch from those devils in front!” 

It may be said in excuse of the profanity which falls from the lips of an 
officer upon these occasions, that it is in most cases involuntary. The situa- 
tion is one which instantly gives rise to unparalleled nervous excitement ; and 
couple this feeling with that of responsibility for the conduct of those under 
his command, and you have two conditions which I was about to say will 
force a man into profane ejaculations for the relief of his overcharged nervous 
system. Certain it is that I have heard men swear upon the battle-field who 
would at any other time have been shocked to hear an oath from the lips of 
acomrade. And let casuists and moralists say what they will, and entirely 
waiving the wickedness of the act, a profane man does seem terribly in ear- 
nest while his profanity keeps within reasonable bounds. 

All this time we could see nothing of the Second division, for the woods 
which we were traversing were dense, and the lines were entirely hidden from 
our view. We supposed them heavily engaged, from the fire which we in 
their rear were encountering, but the truth, the disastrous truth, was not re- 
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vealed for ten minutes longer. General Dwight had ridden with several of 
his staff out to the edge of this wood, and watched the movement of the 
Second, in order to be prepared with his own command for any event which 
might happen; and he afterward described Grover’s advance as spirited in 
the extreme. With a ringing cheer, and led by general and field officers on 
horseback, the division went at double-quick across the clearing, and disap- 
peared into the opposite wood, A roar of musketry, sounding in a thunder- 
ous burst of volleys, pealed up from that wood, and smoke and flame 
streamed out in a long line as though the whole forest had been suddenly ig- 
nited. There was a brief, bloody and desperate encounter, a crossing of bay- 
onets and an incessant crash of rifles—and then the Second division was 
hurled back into the clearing, stunned, mangled and shattered, emerging 
from its conflict with the whole left wing of Early’s army! The Rebels were 
massed in those woods in deep columns, against which Grover’s command 
was broken as a mighty billow is broken upon the rock. Our regiments were 
in many cases disorganized with heavy losses in killed, wounded and prison- 
ers, and were driven out of the wood by the exultant host which peopled it; 
and over the same clearing which had witnessed its gallant charge ten minutes 
before, the division fell back by scattered regiments, the lines of the enemy 
pressing close after it, sending volley after volley through its decimated and 
bleeding ranks, and capturing scores of prisoners. 

This was the threatening disaster which General Dwight witnessed from 
the edge of the wood, and which devolved upon him the holding of the entire 
right until the discomfited Second could be rallied and again brought in 
position. At the point where he had ridden into the clearing, an angle of the 
wood extended out into it, leaving less than two hundred yards between it 
and the position of the Rebels. My regiment, at the head of Beale’s brigade, 
was advancing straight toward it through an increasing storm of balls and 
shells which were making their deadly marks upon the ranks. The uproar 
at this point was terrific. So much noise in the front of a battle as was heard 
among those trees, it has rarely been my lot to hear. A voice—Dwight’s, I 
suppose—shouted to General Beale: 

“Throw one of your regiments straight to the front, beyond that point— 
we must hold it, at all hazards.” 

The stentorian tones of our Colonel rang out clearly above the diablerie 
of noise—“ Forward, One Hundred and Fourteenth—Forwarp!” Nothing 
but the words of Tennyson, 

“ Into the jaws of death, 

Up to the gates of hell,” 
could occur to me at that instant; and they did occur to me with all their 
grim significance. The other regiments of the brigade were hurried by the 
right flank to eligible positions to oppose the threatened Rebel advance. Mc- 
Millan’s brigade was brought hastily up and disunited, each regiment being 
placed where it was supposed its presence might be most required; and my 
own, three hundred and fifty strong, advanced beyond the point of woods, 
where it halted. And there before our eyes was a sight which might well 
have made strong hearts falter and firm cheeks grow pale. A long line of 
battle stretched before us in front of the opposite wood, far outreaching us upon 
either flank, while three battle-flags blew out defiantly from the gray ranks. 
The flash of rifles burst continuously from its whole length, and from iront, 
right and left a stream of bullets searched the air, singing their demoniac song 
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in our ears, and smiting down their victims thickly about us; while from the 
Rebel line rose cheer after cheer, sounding to us almost like the voice of doom. 
The Second division was retiring in disorderly rout; the brigade in our im- 
mediate front being resolved into a mass of stragglers who thronged the 
fields, throwing up their hands as they discovered us, and begging us not to 
fire till they had reached the wood. We tried to rally them; but that was a 
task which their own officers could not do, and which is rarely accomplished 
with a scattered command while under the same fire that disorganized it. 
They thronged back to the shelter of the woods, and there in that horrible 
slaughter-pen, for one long hour our regiment held the place that had been 
given it. For one long hour there was an incessant cross-fire of musketry 
between those opposing lines, as fast as the men could load and fire. There 
was no concealment, no shelter; the ground was open, the position of each 
well understood ; our business simply to withstand the Rebel advance, pun- 
ishing him to our utmost, and receiving his blows as long as they could be 
endured. Most literally were these orders obeyed. The horror, the utter 
dreariness of battle, never dragged more surely at the heart-strings of brave 
men than at those of this little band, fighting at the angle of that wood until 
one hundred and ninety, or more than one-half the whole, had fallen dead 
and wounded. There is a strange fascination in a scene like this which almost 
tempts an officer to suspend his duty and look around him. Your eye rested 
in smiling approval, half a minute since, upon that stalwart file-closer, Ser- 
geant Brown, as he sighted his rifle so deliberately at the Rebel ranks ; now 
you see him lying on his back, his arms thrown wildly over his head, and an 
ugly bullet-hole through his forehead. On your right and left, men go down 
while you are commending their good fighting, and urging them to keep up 
to the work ; they fall in front of you till vou find yourself in the ranks, in- 
stead of behind them—some lapsing heavily to the ground, stricken with in- 
stant death, and others settling slowly down with grievous wounds, and limp- 
ing or crawling back as best they may. It is a scene of wild confusion, re- 
plete with horrors and ringing with unearthly cries and noises. 

Our Colonel had gone to the rear, badly hurt, with seven other officers, and 
the Major at last withdrew the poor remnant of his command into the woods, 
to save it from utter demolition. But General Dwight had gained the time 
he desired to dispose his regiments advantageously ; the First brigade was in 
line on the right, and McMillan’s on the left, and a battery of artillery had 
been posted in a gap of the woods, well to the front, and was rapidly throw- 
ing shells toward the Rebel line. And all this time the noise of battle rolled 
away from the left, where Wright was fighting a stern fight of endurance, and 
where the noble Russell had already fallen at the head of his division, and 
where Ricketts and Getty steadfastly held their line. My regiment, with but 
a handtul of men, rallying upon its colors, took position on the right of 
Beale’s brigade. As we moved at double-quick through the woods, the scene 
presented was disheartening enough. Some of the regiments of Grover’s 
division had been rallied and moved to the left, where they were renewing the 
fight in gallant style; but the woods were filled with stragglers, officers as 
well as men, some of them sheltering themselves behind the great tree-trunks 
from the searching bullets, and here and there a dozen men gathered dis- 
consolately about a color, a poor representative of what was an hour before a 
full regiment. Emory and Grover rode through this demoralized mass, 
striving to bring it back to order, and the staff labored right well in the same 
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work. The line of the Second division was at last reéstablished; but it 
never saw before so dismal an hour as that which followed its repulse upon 
this field. One of the brigade quartermasters who was attending to his train 
at the rear, told me afterward that he supposed at this time, from the hun- 
dreds of wounded who were brought back, but still more from the stragglers 
who crowded the hollows and filled the Berryville road at the Opequan cross- 
ing, that our right was hopelessly beaten, and the day lost beyond redemption. 
And this was the grave risk which Sheridan assumed in delivering battle as 
he did. With the Nineteenth driven in upon the Berryville road, the Sixth 
must have necessarily fallen back to the ravine, where confusion, and, pos- 
sibly, utter rout would have overtaken it. But the contingency did not 
happen. Our right was weak, fearfully overmatched by the Rebel left, but it 
steadily bore the shocks of their furious masses, and manfully stood up to 
its work. 

The fight now raged furiously along the whole line. From one o’clock till 
three, one uninterrupted crash of cannon and muskets shook the air, and 
great wreaths of smoke hung lazily over the field. Beale’s brigade had taken 
position behind a rail fence, the men lying down to load, and rising to the 
knee to fire, until they grew merry over their grim work, and something like 
the routine of a drill was seen in the loading and firing. The Rebel line had 
apparently not advanced a foot; it was prostrate on the ground, like ours, 
but the blue feathers of smoke curling up in front showed our men where to 
fire. Their bullets hummed through the long grass; and here and there a 
dull ¢hud was heard as a man leaped up and fell again, smitten with a leaden 
envoy of death. It was easy to see that we were fighting with veterans who 
had learned the difficult lessons of range and elevation in musket-firing. One 
of our lieutenants was mortally wounded while lying flat, with his shoulders 
slightly elevated, and of all the wounds received, a very large proportion were 
in the legs. The Rebel artillery had a great advantage in position, and an- 
noyed us seriously all through the battle. It was while we were fighting 
behind this fence that an incident occurred which kad to my mind a touch of 
stern humor about it. One of our men had fallen with his head torn entirely 
from his shoulders by a round shot. As the body lay on the ground, the full 
knapsack rose almost a foot above it; and one of the soldiers, full of the fury 
of the fight, seized upon his dead comrade for shelter and rest, loading behind 
the body, and firing over the knapsack. The cry was raised about half-past 
two, along the line, “more cartridges ;” and as they were not at hand, the 
brigade was withdrawn a little into the shelter of the wood, and an aide dis- 
patched for ammunition. 

A shout now ran along the right from lip to lip—a joyous cheer, rising 
above the clamor of the battle, and announcing that Sheridan was on the line. 
He came on the field like a whirlwind, riding the proud black pacer which 
afterward carried him to Cedar Creek, and followed by a few of his staff. The 
noble animal he rode curvetted and pranced so that it was impossible for 
Sheridan to hold him for a moment at any particular regiment, as he wished 
to do; but this rather added to the nervous, enthusiastic manner of the rider 
as he shook his hat toward the Rebel line, shouting to his soldiers, 

“TI tell you, boys, we’ve hardly commenced to fight those fellows yet! 
We can whip them any day—and by we must whip them to-day !” 

He was himself a living inspiration—a reénforcement better than a whole 
division would have been. At that most critical hour of the day, when the 
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stern work of endurance had been prolonged for hours, and thousands of our 
best and bravest had fallen, his presence was an assurance of ultimate victory. 
Wherever the fight was most furious, there was Sheridan, impetuous, confi- 
dent, irresistible. He flashed like a meteor at noonday up and down the line 
of the Sixth corps, bursting out into quick, energetic appeals as the men 
recognized him, and half suspended their firing to give “ three cheers for Phil. 
Sheridan.” 

“Hold this line, men—only hold it an hour longer,” he exclaimed to one 
of the regiments, “and the day is ours! Crook is getting in on the right— 
you'll hear from him soon—and the cavalry will finish them. Only hold this 
line and give them the devil a little longer !” 

It was done; he knew it would be. A supply of ammunition was brought 
up to Beale’s brigade, and again the firing burst furiously forth from this 
quarter of the field. The men could not wait to pry off the covers from the 
stout boxes; they were demolished against the tree-trunks, and the line was 
supplied with the cartridges gathered up in handfuls from the ground. ‘The 
tall, dry grass between the combatants took fire, and the added smoxe ob- 
scured the position of each ; but the terrible firing never relaxed. The battle 
smoked and flamed with furious and deadly vigor along the whole line, both 
armies steadfastly standing to the work of death, and each occupying the 
position it had at first assumed. The field hospital of Dwight’s division was 
located in a flour-mill near the crossing of the creek, and toward it a constant 
stream of wounded went back from the front. There were instances of indi- 
vidual heroism occurring all along that line which ennoble the character of 
the American soldier and elevate our common humanity in our eyes. A 
sergeant quite near me had just finished loading when a rifle-ball shattered his 
hip, inflicting a mortal wound. He fell to his knees, and as some of his comrades 
laid hold of him to carry him away, he begged them to raise him to his feet, 
and let him have one more shot at the Rebels. Supported in their arms, and 
propped against a tree, he capped his musket, carefully sighted it to the front, 
and fired, and was then carried back to the hospital to die. 

Toward four o’clock something like a lull occurred. The firing became 
more desultory from the enemy—possibly on account of an attempt to con- 
centrate troops upon their left, which their cavalry which Torbert drove before 
him must have by this time reported as the critical point. There was still 
firing between the lines, both of artillery and small-arms; but it came in 
fitful bursts, and not at all like the tumultuous roar which had shaken the 
air for three hours. General Emory rode up to our brigade, and I fancied 
that his stern face wore a look of mingled pride and sadness when we told 
him that this wasted fragment represented Beale’s brigade. ‘“ You shall be 
relieved,” he said; and some regiments from the Eighth corps soon took our 
place in the front, while we were withdrawn further into the woods. An 
hour of such rest as only the powder-blackened and wearied soldier from the 
front can enjoy was here afforded us, and anxious questions were asked and 
answered about those whom we missed from the ranks, Taking advantage 
of the time, I walked forward to the first position of my regiment, and exam- 
ined the ground. - Our wounded had all been removed, but more than twenty 
of the slain were lying in the repose of death, and in the curious postures 
which death on the battle-field assumes. I noticed one man who had fallen 
upon his back at full length, with his hat on, his musket by his side, and his 
limbs and features composed, as*if in a pleasant sleep ; but there were others 
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whose arms were thrown out convulsively, and whose dull eyes stared at the 
heavens with a painful expression of mental agony. 

Five o’clock came, and with it the end. The firing burst forth with re- 
newed fury away upon the Rebel left, where the magnificent masses of the 
Eighth corps now bore steadily down. General Crook had experienced much 
difficulty in getting his corps in position, on account of a large swamp be- 
tween our right and the pike; but after this obstacle was passed, the corps 
was soon formed in heavy columns. It was Sheridan’s thunderbolt, and the 
moment for launching it had come. The Rebels now comprehended the plan, 
and frantic efforts were made upon the left to stay the attacking columns; 
but Crook had waited all day for his chance, and was not now to be stopped, 
A steady discharge of musketry tore through his ranks as he advanced, and 
the artillery from the hills again joined in the fight; but the gallant Eighth 
bore right on, and the left of Early’s wavering army recoiled and crumbled 
before it. This was the moment which Sheridan seized for an advance of the 
whole line. Forming a connection, the Sixth and Nineteenth swept over the 
field which they had so hotly contested. But the victory was won; Early’s 
army was already retreating in disorderly panic through Winchester, aban- 
doning arms and cannon and prisoners by the thousand. As we cleared the 
woods and neared the hilis upon which the artillery was posted, which was 
still thundering at us, loth to quit the field, we saw the cavalry squadrons 
charge over the hill in an irresistible torrent, cheering wildly as they scattered 
the gunners and fell upon the rear of the flying infantry as it entered the 
town. Discipline and organization disappeared together before the onset of 
those terrible troopers, and all night long the routed army hurried up the 
pike toward Strasburg, intent upon the refuge of Fisher’s Hill. 

The losses in killed and wounded upon our side were heavy, as they must 
necessarily be in a battle fought in five hours in the open field, and at close 
musket range; but if any doubts existed in our minds as to the effect of our 
fire upon the Rebel divisions in our front, they were dispelled by the appear- 
ance of the field as we passed over it. The edge of the woods where Grover 
had struggled obstinately with Early’s left was lined with the slain of both 
sides; but the Rebel dead lay thickly in the fields beyond, and were piled 
upon each other in the yard of a large stone mansion which was directly in 
front of Emory’s position. A ghastly row of gray-clad corpses lay along a 
wall, behind which some Rebel brigade had evidently found shelter; and the 
fields and hillsides as far as Winchester were dotted with the fallen. Mus- 
kets and accoutrements littered the ground; dead horses were plenty where 
the artillery had taken position, and clots of blood tinged the grass in spots, 
or were gathered in little pools in the hollows. A wounded Rebel prisoner 
told me that after three years service in the Confederate armies, he had never 
seen such slaughter on a battle-field as in this brief, fierce engagement. 

The proud success of the Federal arms at this last battle of Winchester 
was due to the military genius of Sheridan, and to the splendid and persistent 
fighting of his troops. General Sheridan is not, as some of his critics have 
assumed, a mere Murat—a leader who can fight upon another’s plans, but who 
has no head for combinations. His blow is studied with the most careful 
elaboration, and when it falls, it is annihilation. With such a leader and 
with such soldiers, we need never hesitate to assume the offensive in war. 

JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts, 
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HE faint light of an early Summer dawn, more than a score of years ago, 
was just beginning to change the shadowy blackness of house and tree 
into gray outlines of even more weird and ghostly shape, as the door of a 
house in Frith street, New York, was softly opened from within, and a woman 
glided forth like a spirit, and, swiftly passing out, was almost in an instant 
lost to sight. If any lonely watcher at any window had seen her form, his 
recollection of it would have faded away as a dream fades before the light 
of a cloudless sunrise. 

Slowly the gray sky melted into a paler gray; slowly the gray sky 
softened into pearly tints that in the far-off horizon were tinged with gold; 
slowly the golden halo stole all over the firmament, vanished into unfathom- 
able depths of blue; and the great round sun, rising, flashed his beams from 
roof and steeple, then on inland stream and gay flowers, andit was day. The 
great city awoke. The footfall in the street ceased to echo, the distant tap of 
the patrol was heard no more. The rattle of cart and rail-car began to shake 
the air again, and the thousand sounds of city life rose up. Windows and 
doors began to teem with life, and everywhere there was the going forth of 
humanity to its pleasures-r its toil. 

Of all the busy thoroughfares in New York, Frith street was one of the 
most busy, and the houses in it were generally pretty full of people. To this 
rule Number 39 was an exception. It was a small two-story building of 
brick, and had about it an old-fashioned, quiet look which distinguished it in a 
singular manner from its neighbors. The blinds, the curtains, and the whole 
aspect of the place, while not seeming in the least neglected, were indescribably 
forlorn. While the dwellings each side and facing it were cheerful with voices 
and home sounds, Number 39 was always silent. Of an evening a white 
hand might have been seen to move a window, or a flitting figure pass across, 
throwing its shadow upon a blind; but these not often. And all the people 
round about knew, though scarcely any had seen them, that an old French 
lady and her daughter lived there alone. None knew their history, but only 
that they had lived there alone these dozen years or more. 

Why should a closed door look different at different times? I am sure I 
can’t tell, but somehow I,.who lived opposite to Number 39, found myself 
looking at Madame Herbert’s closed door with a feeling which I could not de- 
fine, but which affected me strangely. It was often not opened for days 
together, why should it have been so now? I knew the habits of the little 
family enough to be aware that neither of the two women would be likely to 
appear, but that they were invisible to-day, seemed something new and 
strange. I remarked this to my wife, who only laughed at me, and said that 
my lawyer’s habits made me consider things that were neither singular nor 
suspicious just as if they made up points in acase. Of course, I could 
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only laugh also, and soon I was snugin my office, down town, in the company 
of my law books and papers. Nor was it until I was home again after a hard 
day’s work that the subject of Madame Herbert’s door recurred to me. “ All 
quiet opposite, of course,” said I, as I sat down to dinner. “ Perfectly,” 
said my wife, “not asoul has been seen that I know of.” “Oh, yes;” said 
one of the children, “there has been nobody there, but don’t you remember, 
mamma, saying that you heard a dog howl several times?” ‘“ And so I did,” 
said she, “but I had forgotten it—at all events, the soup is growing cold, 
Charles.” So the subject was dismissed again. 

It was my habit in those days to read late at night, and I often sat up alone 
until long past midnight. On this particular evening I did so. At about 
eleven o’clock I finished my cigar and set to work, and was soon completely 
absorbed. But in an hour or so I became annoyed by a restless desire to es- 
cape from some sound, of what kind I hardly distinguished, and which at 
first I thought must be the wind whistling through some crevice or keyhole, 
As the night advanced the house seemed to become lonely. The curious 
sound became more distinct, and evidently came from outside. I threw up 
the window to listen, and then found that that dismalest of all sounds, the 
wail of a dog, proceeded from the closed and dark Number 39. A smothered 
wail, as though the animal was shut into some room. With an impatient ex- 
clamation I again resumed my reading. ButI felt worried. Why should 
people keep howling dogs to be a nuisance to their neighbors? It really 
seemed as if I should never get through the brief in Box versus Cox, a case 
of disputed joint-tenancy. Then a luminous idea passed across my brain. I 
would smoke half a cigar on the stoop, and thus freshen myself up. Two 
minutes later I was standing before my open front door, all the better for.the 
cool night air. Still the dog howled, and in a more dismal manner than ever, 
I began to form theories as to the cause, and by-the time I had traced the 
sound of the policeman’s heavy tread from half-a-dozen blocks off till he 
reached me, I had made up my mind to say a word or two on the matter. 
“Qh, it’s you, Peters,” said I as I recognized the officer, a sergeant, whom I 
knew very well. ‘“ Anything new?” 

“ Nothing in our line,” he replied. ‘“ You are working late, as usual, sir?” 

“Yes,” I said. “But Iam horribly disturbed by a dog that seems shut in 
over the way.” 

“ Dog seems in trouble, don’t he?” said Peters. 

“House always shut up—queer people; old woman and girl live there by 
themselves.” 

“Just so. French, I believe.” 

“Yes. I don’t know, but Peters, I can’t help thinking there’s something 
unusual that makes that dog so uneasy.” 

Peters merely replied, “ Shouldn’t wonder,” and then slowly sauntered 
across the street, swinging his club by its string. He looked at the windows 
and tried those within reach, and then, mounting the steps, the door. To my 
surprise, he instantly knocked loudly at the latter with his club, and then 
pushed the door wide open, calling loudly to me as he did so. 

Forgetting that I had but light slippers on, I immediately joined the officer. 
He was evidently excited; and as he pointed to the sill of the door his hand 
visibly trembled. I heard him ejaculate under his breath, “ What a fool I 
was—what an everlasting fool!” 

“ What,” said I, “is the matter, Peters?” 
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“ Matter enough,” he answered, “as you will soon learn. Last night I ar- 
rested a—well, a young woman, who was loitering in a very suspicious man- 
ner near this house. Her business she would not explain, and her whole ap- 
pearance and agitated manner pointed to something very unusual. She wore 
a black dress of some woolen stuff, and the right arm of it was half torn 
away. Her hand bore marks of blood. We kept her a few minutes, but 
there was no real evidence to justify detaining her, so she was let out. Now 
look on that step—there is blood; and look here; here on the floor is a piece 
of black stuff suddenly torn from a dress sleeve.” 

“ What of it—at all events, let us find out something more. Stay, I will 
get a light,” said I. 

So I returned to my own house, and hastily dragging on my boots and 
seizing my hat, 4 lantern that I used to look to the house fastenings before 
going to bed, and a small but efficient revolver, rejoined Peters. He had, 
meanwhile, been joined by the patrolman on the beat, whom Peters desired 
to remain outside Number 39, and if we whistled, to rap for help. 

Cautiously stepping into the dark passage, we neagly closed the door behind 
us and began oursearch. There were two rooms on the first floor, and we 
looked over them thoroughly. Next the basement, also of two rooms. But 
in neither of the four was there any unusual appearance of any kind. And 
then we resolved to go up stairs. 

I am not a nervous man, I think, but there was something about those 
stairs that made me feel strange. I looked Peters in the face, and he me, as 
we placed our feet on the first step. We both knew that some horror was in 
store for us. I saw in his eyes the strange dilation with which men gaze at a 
sudden accident. And the dog heard us too, for it began to yeil frantically and 
to spring at a door as if it would tear it down. We both knew that the room 
in which the dog was—a small hall bedroom—must contain something. But 
we searched all the upper portion of the house before that room. At last we 
stood before its closed and apparently locked door. “Shall we knock?” said 
I. “No matter, and less harm,” he answered, and he gave one solid blow 
upon the door that sounded like a thunder-clap as it echoed all over the 
house. The dog sank into instant silence. 

“Take the light,” said Peters. I did so, He then put his left arm behind 
his back, and, so to speak, concentrating his whole weight and strength in his 
left shoulder, flung himself full against the door, and as it flew open, staggered 
almost headlong in. 

What had we come to see? A room dabbled over—fioor, walls, furniture— 
with blood. <A dog with blazing eyes and bloody feet glaring from beneath a 
lounge. A bed unslept in, but bloody. And in a large and heavy chair, a 
woman sitting bound hand and foot, and by cords passing round her body, 
with her head drooping forward upon her breast. And as we lifted her head 
we saw a hideous gash that had cut her throat from ear to ear. 

A policeman is but a man. I have found some of the most humane men 
I ever knew among the force, and Peters was one of them. He was horror- 
struck, and could not articulate a word. Pointing to the street and to his 
mouth, I knew that I was to do what he could not contract his lips to do— 
whistle to the patrolman in the street. I did so at.once, and in another min- 
ute or two we were joined by two other officers. 

I pass over what followed, briefly. The house was taken possession of by 
the police ; the dog was carefully removed and secured ; and in due time there 
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came the inquest, with its inevitable verdict of “ Wilful murder by some 
person or persons unknown,” and private and public inquiries of the most 
searching description for the murderers. Money was the object of the crime, 
for a broken desk was found, and from a private record it was discovered that 
bank notes to a large amount had been kept in it, but were missing. As 
for the girl that had been arrested and set free, she was not heard of again, 
although all the resources of the police were taxed to the utmost to find her 
whereabout. And the murder at Number 39 remained a mystery which it 
seemed would never be solved. The only relic of the case was the dog, which 
I took a fancy to, and brought to my house. Bob—that was the name I gave 
him—became quite a curiosity for a time, and was looked on as a historical 
character. This, too, soon died away. And when, five years later, I took a 
house several miles back of Jersey City, in one of the localities fast becoming 
popular, the terrible story of how our opposite neighbor died was very seldom 
thought of. 


My business increased: I was growing rich. Not rich in the past-war 
sense of this year of grace, eighteen hundred and sixty-six, but I had enough 
to keep me in a quiet way without more work if I chose to remain idle. We 
saw little company, and, except some occasional visit from a client, saw but 
few new faces at home. People did say I was getting fat, but that was 
calumny. 

“ Anybody been here to-day, Jackson?” This to my clerk, with me now, 
man and boy, for twenty years. 

“ Only one man ; queer looking chap, Mr. Elder ; looks like a returned dig- 
ger, or something of that sort.” 

“ What does he want?” I asked. 

“Some question about a California land claim, I think,” said Jackson; 
“but he will be here in half an hour to speak for himself.” 

And in half an hour he came. Why Jackson should compare him to a 
digger, I could not for the life of me imagine. He was tall, well built, though 
rather slender; had black, curling, glossy hair, and full, dark beard, and his 
eyes were full of gentleness. There did not seem even the cool, ready tongue 
and iron watchfulness of expression that I have noticed about many who 
have made fortunes in a gold claim, and lost them again in the gilded saloons 
of San Francisco. But there was a something—no matter ; I will get on with 
the facts. 

Mr. Layton—that was the gentleman’s name—had, he told me, purchased, 
several years ago, certain California reservations, and had paid for them in 
full. There were now claims advanced against him by the agents of certain 
Mexicans, and his object in visiting me was to have the title investigated, and, 
secondly, to hand over the whole property, without restrictions of any kind, 
to his wife. The total sum involved, cr rather the total amount of his money 
and the value of the disputed property, wouid place his wife in possession at 
his death of over $20,000. She was in the city, and if her presence was re- 
quired, would be forthcoming ; but, being of invalid habits, did not go abroad 
much. 

I was, of course, ready enough to undertake the case, and took charge of 
the papers respecting it, and we parted with an offer on my part to make his 
visit as agreeable as possible. For the next few weeks I had frequent visits 
from Mr. Layton, and became quite upon companionable terms—so much so 
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that on his last call I invited him to my house on the following Sunday, and 
requested him to bring his wife, which he promised to do. 

I well remember that day. The morning had been showery, and the sky 
had since cleared ; all the trees and grass were dressed in their brightest green, 
and from the cool earth perfumes floated up with that indescribable freshness 
only experienced after rain or at night. Punctual to their time my visitors 
appeared at the end of the lane leading to my house, and my wife and I went 
to meet them. Mr. Layton’s pleasant manner made introductions uncon- 
strained, and the lady with him had just the sort of winning manner that 
attracts women no less than men, She was a pale, slender person, of a 
very gentle aspect. There was in every gesture and word an appealing man- 
ner and tone which seemed to ask for kindness and affection. There was 
evidently a strong attachment between the husband and wife, and entire 
confidence, I judged, between them. 

We have three children. They were upon a few hours’ visit in the neighbor- 
hood, and so our day was a quiet one. Children are a little noisy sometimes, 
and I had not such strong nerves as I used to possess. And dinner passed 
over with the sort of peaceful ease that suits that meal best. A cigar on the 
lawn was quite in order afterward ; and when the golden clouds began to rise 
in the west, as if to meet the setting sun in their embrace, a stroll to the 
river-side was equally desirable. We should probably meet our young ones, 
my wife said. 

And so we did. It was not long before merry voices were heard ringing 
through the little patch of timber I called my wood, and mingled with them 
the joyous bark of adog. Very soon the white dress of my little daughter 
began to glance among the trees, and a dark spot could be seen careering 
round in a circle like a mad creature. Then the whole group came running 
toward us, the children laden with flowers, and the dog’s hair all flying in 
the wind. 

“ How happy you must be,” said Mrs. Layton to my wife; “we have no 
children, and—” 

At that moment she stopped suddenly, and turning to my wife, said, hastily, 
“ What a pretty dog—I had once”—and then she stopped ; for Bob—the same 
Bob that years before was taken from the house in Frith Street—rushed toward 
her, and began leaping up to her face as with the most extravagant joy. That 
was enough to startle me, but worse followed ; for Bob suddenly caught sight 
of my new friend himself, and in quicker time than I can write the words, 
had sprung at his throat with the most savage yell that I ever heard from 
any animal, and literally bore him to the ground. I take credit to myself 
that I acted promptly and with calmness. Of course there was a mystery— 
what mystery, flashed across my mind like lightning; but what 1 thought 
and what I did are two different things. What I did was to drag the dog 
off, have him tied up at once, and apologize to the best of my ability for the 
strange attack, which I attributed, as plausibly as I could, to some offensive 
gesture, or other accidental circumstance, on the part of Mr. Layton. Fortu- 
nately, though my wife knew the history of the dog, no notion of the truth 
occurred to her. Layton himself was intensely agitated ; his face was ghastly 
white; his wife was lost in astonishment, and evidently possessed no clue to 
the meaning of what had happened. 

Never in my life did I feel so strangely as I did all the rest of that day. 
To continue all the cordial attentions proper to one’s guests while the mind 
is racked with even business anxieties, is bad enough, but now 
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One thing was evident. I must allay all fears—can my reader doubt 
what fears?—that Layton may have conceived, and at the same time act 
out to the end the part I had to play in the retributive portion of the drama, 
I did act it out, as will be seen; and to this day I do not know whether I 
did aright or no. The first thing was to arrange a complete surveillance over 
Layton’s movements ; and in order to effect this, I could think of no better 
way than to telegraph to Peters. To do this before night was impossible, for 
I felt that Layton’s eye watched me as a cat watches a mouse. Nor could I 
possibly leave the house without exciting his suspicion. I managed the affair 
in a simple way, however, as luck would have it. One of my boys—a smart 
lad, who will make a name some day greater than his father, and in his father’s 
profession, too—is fond of drawing. I told him in the evening, as we were 
all sitting round the stove, that I wanted to look at his last productions. He 
brought his portfolio to me, and I began to criticise its contents, and with a 
pencil in my hand. The work was faulty, I told him. There were errors 
that even I could detect and remedy. “Come here to a table, Charley,” said 
I, “and I will show you what I mean.” And I took the book to another 
part of the room. “ Here,” said I, “look attentively at this,” and I wrote, 

“T am going to write a private message to you on this drawing.” 

“T see, father,” said my bright boy, “and I will follow your instructions.” 
I wrote again, 

“Go to the telegraph office, and telegraph to the Broome Street Police 
Station for Peters, the detective; tell him to come directly, and with help 
enough to watch this house, and arrest man or woman leaving it to-night. 
Go quietly, Charley, and take no notice.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough,” said Charley. “I can very soon draw the lines 
in that way. This picture is too bad to show Mr. Layton, as I see now; he 
shall see the others, though,” and he tore’it up. The portfolio was duly ad- 
mired by the visitors, and further public criticisms made by me, and finally 
Master Charley, with a demure countenance, marched out of the room with it. 

We sat an hour or so, and then retired for the night. Charley came in to 
wish us bon soir, and gave me a little nod, which was what I wanted. And 
ten minutes afterward the echoes in the house had all died away, and the last 
chamber door was locked. 

We had, soon after purchasing our house, built an extension at right ai 
with it; just like an L the whole building was. In this extension were three 
rooms—a basement, used for washing and the like, an office or study above it, 
which I used, and above that a bedroom, which, on this occasion, was occupied 
by our eldest daughter, who had given up her room situated immediately 
over my own in the main building, and the window of which opened into the 
back garden, to Mr. and Mrs. Layton. To the middle room I quietly re- 
paired, telling my wife that I had work to do, and she, poor dear, little know- 
ing what work that was, told me she should soon be asleep as with a kiss I 
left her. I took a light from our bedroom, and blew it out the instant I 
entered my sanctum, and locked the door inside—I hate squeaking locks; 
mine don’t squeak. Then I sat down by the window, on the sill of which 1 
laid a piece of ironmongery, which, small as it was, held six lives within its 
power. And I writed. 

Waited till the moon, which set that night at twelve o’clock, had gone down 
to rise upon millions of sleepers on the other side of the world. Waited until 
everything above, below, around, seemed dark, and silent, and ghostly, as if I 
were shut into a vast grave. 
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There were but two ways of reaching my house at thav time of night—now 
nearly two o’clock. One by a horse or wagon, the other on foot. I thought 
I knew enough of Peters to be sure that no sound of hoof or wheel would 
come within my hearing through his agency, and I was nearly right; for it 
was but a muffled clatter that, just after the village clock struck two, seemed 
to echo faintly from some point a mile off, and beyond my “ wood.” But, 
listening intently as I possibly could, I heard no more. And a half hour 
dragged wearily on. 

“Hush!” my brain said to my heart. (I am not given to philosophy, 
reader, so don’t be alarmed by this expression; but it describes what I felt.) 
“Hush!” A creaking just outside my door, and the handle tried! It was 
locked, as I said before. A stealthy footstep that I rather felt than heard 
next made a board crack further along the hall, and I thought I heard some- 
thing like a cautious hand trying the street-door fastenings. Another board 
cracked on the basement stairs; then on the main staircase of the house, and 
after that there was profound stillness again fora while. I was becoming 
horribly excited. To have a—well, no matter what—walking about one’s 
house like a ghost is bad enough, but when you are waiting for people to help 
you circumvent him, and cannot tell whether they are around you or ; 

“Hush!” again. A low whistle, so low that none but a listener could 
have caught it, came from the wood. It was repeated in four different direc- 
tions, all within a very short distance of the house. My work so far, then, 
was done, and I nee but be a spectator if I would, or might go to rest if I 
could rest. I chose the latter, and soon was in my own bedroom and snugly 
tucked up. I was not surprised to find that I could not sleep. All sorts of 
fancies would crowd into my brain—recollections of crimes which my profes- 
sion made me familiar with; of hairbreadth escapes wherein men scaled walls, 
climbed chimneys, forced open heavily guarded doors with a rusty nail and 
their bruised and bleeding fingers, let themselves down with their blanket and 
made off, muffling their jangling fetters with its torn strips. Then I fell to 
wondering whether any of my blankets would be torn up to make a rope of— 
it really seemed possible. There would be no harm in just taking a peep 
out of the window, at all events. The idea had no sooner crossed me than I 
thought I heard the window of Mr. Layton’s room, just over mine, you re- 
member, very gently opened. Then a sort of scuffling against the front of the 
house was indistinctly heard, and next there glided slowly down past my 
window the figure of a man! 

“ By thunder! it’s coming now,” I said to myself, as I slid out of bed and 
began to dress as fast as I could. Not fast enough, though, for I was too late 
to see the end. 

The figure glided slowly past my window, and almost instantly there arose 
strange men’s voices, and noises as of a violent struggie. “No, you don’t,” 
I heard one man say, and then there was the dull thud of a blow. “ Never, 
never,” said another voice, hoarse with passion or fear. “ Never willl be taken 
alive.” ‘Look out, Jones, he has a pistol,” shouted another, and then added : 
“Fire at him if he lifts his arm.” But he did lift his arm, for, the moment 
after, a loud report seemed to shaxe the house, and the shrieks of frightened 
women echoed from roof to basement. 

I was down stairs and upon the lawn before long, you may be sure, and 
then I saw at a glance how the whole case stood. There were four men, one 
of whom carried a dark lantern, which he turned to show something upon 
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the ground. A man who was a man no more; a mere piece of dead flesh and 
blood. For Layton’s arm had lifted quickly and steadily toward his own 
life, and there he lay stone dead, with a bullet in his brain. 

1 really cannot describe what scenes of agony followed, nor need I. The 
case was one of suicide, which disposed of one horrible duty that I had un- 
dertaken, and he was peacefully buried in the cemetery near our house. The 
wife was for weeks like an insane woman, but we took care of her. She 
begged me to take all her papers and his and examine them, and I did so, 
Ah! she was an injured woman, as innocent as she had been wronged. For I 
found among Layton’s baggage a box of hers with letters in it and certain val- 
uable papers that had belonged to the old lady at Number 39. They proved 
that the daughter, Emily was her name, had long been secretly engaged to Lay- 
ton, and that, the mother being averse to any change in her daughter’s con- 
dition in life, they had agreed to a midnight flight. Emily left the house as 
I described at the beginning of this history, and as she did so hurt her hand 
and tore her sleeve. She was arrested, and late in keeping her appointment; 
and Layton had gone to reconnoitre the house. Finding the door open and 
the old lady at home, the temptation arose to murder and rob her. Then he 
returned to the meeting place and she was there. They fled together—he 
with his guilty secret, and she with the fullest trust in him. She never heard 
of the murder, never knew that.her mother was dead, nor, for the two women 
had lived very unhappily together, did she care to inquire. 

I never told her all I knew. Peters, my wife and I alone were in the 
secret. She settled down into a solitary life in a cottage near our house. We 
gave her Bob, and she never saw any connection between her husband’s fate 
and the dog’s behavior. She never knew of her mother’s fate either, beyond 
that she was dead years ago, which I thought it best to tell her. And she 
simply faded from the earth like a morning mist. Gentle always, she watched 
the days come and go with a strange resignation. Sometimes she would 
speak of her dead husband, He was so good to her, she would say to us; so 
kind always; so generous to others; never harmed a creature, for he had a 
heart as warm as was his face honest and handsome. 

All true. And yet he was a murderer. The contradictions in human na- 
ture often puzzle one. Asa lawyer, I never trust to appearances or doubt the 
possible perversion of the brightest character. At all events, the old ex- 
pression that So and-so is an excellent person but has a spice of the devil in 
him, may contain a theory that when I have more time I will try to find 
out. 

IncotpsBy Norra. 











THE CLAVERINGS. 


By Antnony Tro.uore 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
THE DAY OF THE FUNERAL. 


ARRY CLAVERING, when he 
walked away from Bolton Street 
after the scene in which he had 
been interrupted by Sophie Gor- 
deloup, was not in a happy frame 
of mind, nor did he make his jour- 
ney down to Clavering with much 
comfort to himself. Whether or 
no he was now to be regarded as a 
villain, at any rate he was not a 
villain capable of doing his villainy 
without extreme remorse and ago- 
ny of mind. It did not seem to 
him to be even yet possible that 
he should be altogether untrue to 
Florence. It hardly occurred to 
him to think that he could free 
himself from the contract by which 
he was bound to her. No; it was 
toward Lady Ongar that his 
treachery must be exhibited ;— 
toward the woman whom he had 
sworn to befriend, and whom he 
now, in his distress, imagined to 
be the dearer to him of the two. 

AMS He should, according to his cus- 
tom, have written to Florence a day or two before he left London, and, as he 
went to Bolton Street, had determined to do so that evening on his return 
home; but when he reached his rooms he found it impossible to write such 
a letter. What could he say to her that would not be false? How could he 
tell her that he loved her, and speak as he was wont to do of his impatience, 
after that which had just occurred in Bolton Street ? 

But what was he to do in regard to Julia? He was bound to let her know 
at once what was his position, and to tell her that in treating her as he had 
treated her, he had simply insulted her. That look of gratified contentment 
with which she had greeted him as he was leaving her, clung to his memory 
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and tormented him. Of that contentment he must now rob her, and he was 
bound to do so with as little delay as was possible. Early in the morning 
before he started on his journey he did make an attempt, a vain attempt, to 
write, not to Florence but to Julia. The letter would not get itself written, 
He had not the hardihood to inform her that he had amused himself with 
her sorrows, and that he had injured her by the exhibition of his love, 
And then that horrid Franco-Pole, whose prying eyes Julia had dared to 
disregard, because she had been proud of his love! If she had not been 
there, the case might have been easier. Harry, as he thought of this, 
forgot to remind himself that if Sophie had not interrupted him he would 
have floundered on from one danger to another till he would have com- 
mitted himself more thoroughly even than he had done, and have made prom- 
ises which it would have been as shameful to break us it would be to keep 
them. But even as it was, had he not made such promises? Was there not 
such a promise in that embrace, in the half-forgotten word or two which he 
had spoken while she was in his arms, and in the parting grasp of his hand? 
He could not write that letter then, on that morning, hurried as he was with 
the necessity of his journey; and he started for Clavering resolving that it 
should be written from his father’s house. 

It was a tedious, sad journey to him, and he was silent and out of spirits 
when he reached his home; but he had gone there for the purpose of his cous- 
in’s funeral, and his mood was not at first noticed, as it might have been had 
the occasion been different. His father’s countenance wore that well-known 
look of customary solemnity which is found to be necessary on such occasions, 
and his mother was still thinking of the sorrows of Lady Clavering, who had 
. been at the rectory for the last day or two. 

“Have you seen Lady Ongar since she heard of the poor child’s death?” 
his mother asked. 

“Yes; I was with her yesterday evening.” 

“Do you see her often?” Fanny inquired. 

“ What do you call often? No; not often. I went to her last night be- 
cause she had given me a commission. I have seen her three or four times 
altogether.” 

“Is she as handsome as she used to be?” said Fanny. 

“T cannot tell; I do not know.” 

“ You used to think her very handsome, Harry.” 

“Of course she is handsome. There has never been a doubt about that; 
but when a woman is in deep mourning one hardly thinks about her beauty.” 
Oh, Harry, Harry, how could you be so false ? 

“T thought young widows were always particularly charming,” said Fanny; 
“and when one remembers about Lord Ongar one does not think of her being 
a widow so much as one would do if he had been different.” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” said he. He felt that he was stupid, 
and that he blundered in every word, but he could not help himself. It was 
impossible that he should talk about Lady Ongar with proper composure. 
Fanny saw that the subject annoyed him and that it made him cross, and she 
therefore ceased. “She wrote a very nice letter to your mother about the 
poor child, and about her sister,” said the rector. “I wish with all my heart 
that Hermione could go to her for a time.” 

“T fear that he will not let her,” said Mrs. Clavering. “I do not under- 
stand it at all, but Hermione says that the rancor between Hugh and her sis- 
ter is stronger now than ever.” 
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« And Hugh will not be the first to put rancor out of his heart,” said the 
rector. 

On the following day was the funeral, and Harry went with his father and 
cousins to the child’s grave. When he met Sir Hugh in the dining-room in 
the Great House the baronet hardly spoke to him. “A sad occasion; is it 
not?” said Archie; “very sad; very sad.” Then Harry could see that Hugh 
scowled at his brother angrily, hating his humbug, and hating it the more be- 
cause in Archie’s case it was doubly humbug. Archie was now heir to the 
property and to the title. 

After the funeral, Harry went to see Lady Clavering, and again had to en- 
dure a conversation about Lady Ongar. Indeed, he had been specially com- 
missioned by Julia to press upon her sister the expediency of leaving Claver- 
ing for a while. This ha@ been early on that Iast evening in Bolton Street, 
long before Madam Gordeloup had made her appearance, “Tell her from me,” 
Lady Ongar had said, “ that I wil! go anywhere that she may wish if she will 
go with me—she and I alone; and, Harry, tell her this as though I meant it. 
I do mean it. She will understand why I do not write myself. I know that 
he sees all her letters when he is with her.” This task Harry was now to 
perform, and the result he was bound to communicate to Lady Ongar. The 
message he might give; but delivering the answer to Lady Ongar would be 
another thing. 

Lady Clavering listened to what he said, but when he pressed her for a 
reply she shook her head. “ And why not, Lady Clavering ?” 

“ People can’t always leave their houses and go away, Harry.” 

“ But I should have thought that you could have done so now; that is, be- 
fore long. Will Sir Hugh remain here at Clavering?” 

“ He has not told me that he means to go.” 

“Tf he stays, I suppose you will stay ; but if he goes up to London again, 
I cannot see why you and your sister should not go away together. She 
mentioned Tenby as being very quiet, but she would be guided by you in that 
altogether.” 

“do not think it will be possible, Harry. Tell her, with my love, that I 
am truly obliged to her, but that I do not think it will be possible. She is 
free, you know, to do what she pleases.” 

“ Yes, she is free. But do you mean ty 

“T mean, Harry, that I had better stay where I am. What is the use of 
a scene, and of being refused at last? Do not say more about it, but tell her 
that it cannot be so.” This Harry promised to do, and after a while was 
rising to go, when she suddenly asked him a question. “Do you remember 
what I was saying about Julia and Archie when you were here last ?” 

“ Yes; I remember.” 

“Well, would he have achance? It seems that you see more of her now 
than any one else.” 

“No chance at all, I should say.” And Harry, as he answered, could not 
repress a feeling of most unreasonable jealousy. 

“Ah, you have always thought little of Archie. Archie’s position is 
changed now, Harry, since my darling was taken from me. Of course he will 
marry, and Hugh, I think, would like him to marry Julia. It was he pro- 
posed it. He never likes anything unless he has proposed it himself,” 

“It was he proposed the marriage with Lord Ongar. Does he like that?” 

“Well; you know Julia has got her money.” Harry, as he heard this, 
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turned away, sick at heart. The poor baby whose mother was now speaking 
to him had only been buried that morning, and she was already making fresh 
schemes for family wealth. Julia has got her money! That had seemed to 
her, even in her sorrow, to be sufficient compensation for all that her sister 
had endured and was enduring. Poor soul! Harry did not reflect as he 
should have done, that in all her schemes she was only scheming for: that 
peace which might perhaps come to her if her husband were satisfied. “And 
why should not Julia take him?” she asked. 

“T cannot tell why, but she never will,” said Harry, almost in anger. At 
that moment the door was opened, and Sir Hugh came into the room. “I 
did not know that you were here,” Sir Hugh said, turning to the visitor. 

“T could not be down here without saying a few words to Lady Clavering.” 

“ The less said the better, ‘suppose, just at present,” said Sir Hugh. But 
there was no offence in the tone of his voice, or in his countenance, and Harry 
took the words as meaning none. 

“T was telling Lady Clavering that as soon as she can, she would be better 
if she left home for a while.” 

“ And why should you tell Lady Clavering that ?” 

“T have told him that I would not go,’”’ said the poor woman. 

“ Why should she go, and where; and why have you proposed it? And 
how does it come to pass that her going or not going should be a matter of 
solicitude to you?” Now, as Sir Hugh asked these questions of his cousin, 
there was much of offence in his tone-—of intended offence—and in his eye, 
and in all his bearing. He had turned his back upon his wife, and was look- 


ing full into Harry’s face. “ Lady Clavering, no doubt, is much obliged to 
you,” he said, “but why is it that you specially have interfered to recommend 


her to leave her home at such a time as this?” 

Harry had not spoken as he did to Sir Hugh without having made some 
calculation in his own mind as to the result of what he was about tosay. He 
did not, as regarded himself, care for his cousin or his cousin’s anger. His 
object at present was simply that of carrying out Lady Ongar’s wish, and he 
had thought that perhaps Sir Hugh might not object to the proposal which his 
wife was too timid to make to him. 

“Tt was a message from her sister,” said Harry, 

“Upon my word she is very kind, And what was the message—unless it 


“ 


sent by me.” 
be a secret between you three?” 

“T have had no secret, Hugh,” said his wife. 

“ Let me hear what he has to say,” said Sir Hugh. 

“ Lady Ongar thought that it might be well that her sister should leave 
Clavering for a short time, and has offered to go anywhere with her for a few 
weeks. That is all.” 

“ And why the devil should Hermione leave her own house? And if she 
were to leave it, why should she go with a woman that has misconducted 
herself?” 

“Oh, Hugh!” exclaimed Lady Clavering. 

“ Lady Ongar has never misconducted herself,” said Harry. 

“ Are you her champion?” asked Sir Hugh. 

“ As far as that, 1am. She has never misconducted herself; and what is 
more, she has been cruelly used since she came home.” 

“By whom? by whom?” said Sir Hugh, stepping close up to his cousin 
and looking with angry eyes into his face. 
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But Harry Clavering was not a man to be intimidated by the argry eyes 
vf anyman. “ By you,” he said, “ her brother-in-law; by you, who made up 
her wretched marriage, and who, of all others, were the most bound to pro- 
tect her.” 

“Oh, Harry, don’t, don’t!” shrieked Lady Clavering. 

“ Hermione, hold your tongue,” said the imperious husband; “ or, rather, 
go away and leave us. I have a word or two to say to Harry Clavering, 
which had better be said in private.” 

“T will not go if you are going to quarrel.” 

“ Harry,” said Sir Hugh, “I will trouble you to go down stairs before me. 
If you will step into the breakfast-room I will come to you.” 

Harry Clavering did as he was bid, and in a few minutes was joined by his 
cousin in the breakfast-room. 

“ No doubt you intended to insult me by what you said up stairs.” The 
baronet began in this way after he had carefully shut the door, and had 
slowly walked up to the rug before the fire, and had there taken his position. 

“ Not at all; I intended to take the part of an ill-used woman whom you 
had calumniated,” 

“ Now look here, Harry, I will have no interference on your part in my 
affairs, either here or elsewhere. You are a very fine fellow, no doubt, but it 
is not part of your business to set me or my house in order. After what you 
have just said before Lady Clavering, you will do well not to come here in 
my absence.” 

‘Neither in your absence nor in your presence.” 
‘ As to the latter you may do as you please. And now, touching my sister- 
in-law, I will simply recommend you to look after your own affairs.” 

“T shall look after what affairs I please.” 

“Of Lady Ongar and her life simce her marriage I dare say you know as 
little as anybody in the world, and I do not suppose it likely that you will 
learn much from her. She made a fool of you once, and it is on the cards 
that she may do so again.” 

“ You said just now that you would brook no interference in your affairs, 
Neither will I.” 

“T don’t know that you have any affairs in which any one can interfere. 
I have been given to understand that you are engaged to marry that young 
lady whom your mother brought here one day to dinner. If that be so, I do 
not see how you can reconcile it to yourself to become the champion, as you 
called it, of Lady Ongar.” 

“T never said anything of the kind.” 

“ Yes, you did,” 

“ No ; it was you who asked me whether I was her champion.” 

“ And you said you were.” 

“ So far as to defend her name when I heard it traduced by you.’ 

‘‘ By heavens, your impudence is beautiful. Who knows her best, do you 
think—you or 1? Whose sister-in-law is she? You have told me I was 
cruel to her. Now to that I will not submit, and I require you to apologize 


, 


to me.” 

“JT have no apology to make, and nothing to retract.” 

“Then I shall tell your father of your gross misconduct, and shall warn him 
that you have made it necessary for me to turn his son out of my house. 
You are an impertinent, overbearing puppy, and if your name were not 
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the same as my own, I would tell the grooms to horsewhip you off the 
place.” 

“ Which order, you know, the grooms would not obey. They would a deal 
sooner horsewhip you. Sometimes [ think they will, when I hear you speak 
to them.” ~ 

“ Now gol” 

“ Of course I shall go. What would keep me here?” 

Sir Hugh then opened the door, and Harry passed through it, not without 
a cautious look over his shoulder, so that he might be on his guard if any 
violence were contemplated. But Hugh knew better than that, and allowed 
his cousin to walk out of the room, and out of the house, unmolested. 

And this had happened on the day of the funeral! Harry Clavering had 
quarrelled thus with the father within a few hours of the moment in which 
they two had stood together over the grave of that father’s only child! As 
he thought of this while he walked across the park, he became sick at heart. 
How vile, wretched and miserable was the world around him! How terribly 
vicious were the people with whom he was dealing! And what could he 
think of himself—of himself, who was engaged to Florence Burton, and 
engaged also, as he certainly was, to Lady Ongar? Even his cousin had re- 
buked him for his treachery to Florence; but what would his cousin have 
said had he known all? And then what good had he done; or, rather, what 
evil had he not done? In his attempt on behalf of Lady Clavering, had he 
not, in truth, interfered without proper excuse, and fairly laid himself open to 
anger from his cousin? And he felt that he had been an ass, a fool, a con- 
ceited ass, thinking that he could produce good, when his interference could 
be efficacious only for evil. Why could he not have held his tongue when 
Sir Hugh came in, instead of making that vain suggestion as to Lady 
Clavering? But even this trouble was but an addition to the great troub!e 
that overwhelmed him. How was he to escape the position which he had 
mace for himself in reference to Lady Ongar? As he had left London he had 
promised to himse!f that he would write to her that same night and tell her 
everything as to Florence; but the night had passed, and the next day was 
nearly gone, and no such letter had been written. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
TOO MANY, AND TOO FEW. 


As he sat with his father that evening, he told the story of his quarrel with 
his cousin. His father shrugged his shoulders and raised his eyebrows. 
“ You are a bolder man than I am,” he said. “I certainly should not have 
dared to advise Hugh as to what he should do with his wife.” 

“ But I did not advise him. I only said that I had been talking to her 
about it. If he were to say to you that he had been recommending my 
mother to do this or that, you would not take it amiss ?” 

“ But Hugh is a peculiar man.” 

“No man has a right to be peculiar. Every man is bound to accept such 
usage as is customary in the world.” 

“T don’t suppose that it will signify much,” said the rector. “To have 
your cousin’s doors barred against you, either here or in London, will not 
injure you.” 
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“Oh, no; it will not injure me; but I do not wish you to think that I 
have been unreasonable.” 

The night went by and so did the next day, and still the letter did not get 
itself written. On the third morning after the funeral he heard that Sir 
Hugh had gone away ; but he, of course, did not go up to the house, remem- 
bering well that he had been warned by the master not to do so in the mas- 
ter’s absence. His mother, however, went to Lady Clavering, and some 
intercourse between the families was renewed. He had intended to stay but 
one day after the funeral, but at the end of a week he was still at the rectory. 
It was Whitsuntide he said, and he might as well take his holiday as he was 
down there. Of course they were glad that he should remain with them, 
but they did not fail to perceive that things with him were not altogether 
right; nor had Fanny failed to perceive that he had not once mentioned 
Florence’s name since he had been at the rectory. 

“Harry,” she said, “there is nothing wrong between you and Florence?” 

“Wrong! what should there be wrong? What do you mean by wrong?” 

“I had a letter from her to-day, and she asks where you are.” 

“ Women expect such a lot of letter-writing! But I have been remiss I 
know. 1 got out of my business way of doing things when I came down 
here and have neglected it. Do you write to her to-morrow, and tell her that 
she shall hear from me directiy I get back to town.” 

“ But why should you not write to her from here?” 

“ Because I can get you to do it for me.” 

Fanny felt that this was not at all like a lover, and not at all like such a 
lover as her brother had been. While Florence had been at Clavering he 
had been most constant with his letters, and Fanny had often heard Florence 
boast of them as being perfect in their way. She did not say anything 
further at the present moment, but she knew that things were not altogether 
right. Things were by no means right. He had written neither to Lady 
Ongar nor to Florence, and the longer he put off the task the more burden- 
some did it become. He was now telling himself that he would write to 
neither till he got back to London. 

On the day before he went, there came to him a letter from Stratton. 
Fanny was with him when he received it, and observed that he put it into 
his pocket without opening it. In his pocket he carried it unopened half the 
day, till he was ashamed of his own weakness. At last, almost in despair 
with himself, he broke the seal and forced himself to read it. There was 
nothing in it that need have alarmed him. It contained hardly a word that 
was intended for a rebuke. 

“T wonder why you should have been two whole weeks without writing,” 
she said. “It seems so odd to me, because you have spoiled me by your cus- 
tomary goodness. I know that other men when they are engaged do not 
trouble themselves with constant letter-writing. Even Theodore, who, ac- 
cording to Cecilia, is perfect, would not write to her then very often; and 
now, when he is away, his letters are only three lines. I suppose you are 
teaching me not to be exacting. If so, I will kiss the rod like a good child; 
but I feel it the more because the lesson has not come soon enough.” 

Then she went on # her usual strain, telling him of what she had done, 
what she had read an@ what she had thought. There was no suspicion in 
her letter, no fear, no hiwt at jealousy. And she should have no further 
cause for jealousy! One of the two must be sacrificed, and it was most fitting 
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that Julia should be the sacrifice. Julia should be sacrificed—Julia and him- 
self! But still he could not write to Florence till he had written to Julia, 
He could not bring himself to send soft, pretty, loving words to one woman 
while the other was still regarding him as her affianced lover. 

“Was your letter from Florence this morning?” Fanny asked. 

“Yes; it was.” 

“Had she received mine?” 

“ T don’t know. Of course she had. If you sent it by post of course she 
got it.” 

“She might have mentioned it, perhaps.” 

“JT daresay she did. I don’t remember.” 

“Well, Harry; you need not be cross with me because | love the girl 
who is going to be your wife. You would not like it if I did not care about 
her.” 

“T hate being called cross,” 

“Suppose I were to sa¥,that I hated your beingcross. I’m sure I do; 
and you are going away to-morrow, too. You have hardly said a nice word 
to me since you have been home.” 

Harry threw himself back into a chair almost in despair. He was not 
enough a hypocrite to say nice words when his heart within him was not at 
ease. He could not bring himself to pretend that things were pleasant. 

“If you are in trouble, Harry, I will not go on teasing you.” 

“T aia in trouble,” he said. 

“ And cannot I help you?” 

“No; you cannot help me. No one can help me. But do not ask any 
questions.” 

“Oh, Harry ! is it about money?” 

“No, no; it has nothing to do with money.” 

“ You have not really quarrelled with Florence?” 

“No; I have not quarrelled with her at all. But I will not answer more 
questions. And, Fanny, do not speak of this to my father or mother. It will 
be over before long, and then, if possible, I will tell you.” 

“ Harry, you are not going to fight with Hugh?” 

“Fight with Hugh! no. Not that I should mind it; but he is not fool 
enough for that. If he wanted fighting done, he would do it by deputy. But 
there is nothing of that kind.” 

She asked him no more questions, and on the next morning he returned to 
London. On his table he found a note which he at once knew to be from 
Lady Ongar, and which had come only that afternoon. 

“Come to me at once; at once.” That was all that note contained. 

Fanny Clavering, while she was inquiring of her brother about his troubles, 
had not been without troubles of her own. For some days past she had been 
aware—almost aware—that Mr. Saul’s love was not among the things that 
were past. I am not prepared to say that this conviction on her part was 
altogether an unalloyed trouble, or that there might have been no faint touch 
of sadness, of silent melancholy about her, had it been otherwise. But Mr. 
Saul was undoubtedly a trouble to her; and Mr. Saul with his love in ac- 
tivity would be more troublesome than Mr. Saul with his love in abeyance. 
“It would be madness either in him or in me,” Fanny had said to herself 
very often; “he has not a shilling in the world.” But she thought no more 
in these days of the awkwardness of his gait, or of his rusty clothes, or his 
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abstracted manner; and for his doings as a clergyman her admiration had be- 
come very great. Her mother saw something of all this, and cautioned her; 
but Fanny’s demure manner deceived Mrs. Clavering. “Oh, mamma, of 
course I know that anything of the kind must be impossible ; and I’m sure 
he does not think of it himself any longer.” When she had said this, Mrs. 
Clavering had believed that it was all right. The reader must not suppose 
that Fanny had been a hypocrite. There had been no hypocrisy in her words 
to her mother. At that moment the conviction that Mr. Saul’s love was 
not among past events had not reached her; and as regarded herself, she 
was quite sincere when she said that anything of the kind must be im- 
possible. 

It will be remembered that Florence Burton had advised Mr. Saul to try 
again, and that Mr. Saul had resolved that he would do so—resolving, also, 
that should he try in vain he must leave Clavering and seek another home. 
He was a solemn, earnest, thoughtful man; to whom such a matter as this 
was a phase of life very serious, causing infinite present trouble, nay, causing 
tribulation, and, to the same extent, capable of causing infinite joy. From 
day to day he went about his work, seeing her amid his ministrations 
almost daily. And never during these days did he say a word to her of his 
love—never since that day in which he had plainly pleaded his cause in the 
muddy lane. To no one but Florence Burton had he since spoken of it, and 
Florence had certainly been true to her trust; but, notwithstanding all that, 
Fanny’s conviction was very strong. 

Florence had counselled Mr. Saul to try again, and Mr. Saul was prepared 
to make the attempt; but he was a man who allowed himself to do nothing 
ina hurry. He thought much of the matter before he could prepare him- 
self to recur to the subject; doubting, sometimes, whether he would be right 
to do so without first speaking to Fanny’s father ; doubting, afterward, whether 
he might not best serve his cause by asking the assistance of Fanny’s mother. 
But he resolved at last that he would depend on himself alone. As to the 
rector, if his suit to Fanny were a fault against Mr. Clavering as Fanny’s 
father, that fault had been already committed But Mr. Saul would not 
admit himself that it was a fault. 1 fancy that he considered himself to have, 
as a gentleman, a right to address himself to any lady with whom he was 
thrown into close contact. I fancy that he ignored all want of worldly prep- 
aration—never for a moment attempting to place himself on a footing with 
men who were richer than himself, and, as the world goes, brighter, but still 
feeling himself to be in no way lower than they. If any woman so lived as 
to show that she thought his line better than their line, it was open to him 
to ask such a woman to join her lot to his. If he failed, the misfortune was 
his; and the misfortune, as he well knew, was one which it was hard to bear 
And as to the mother, though he had learned to love Mrs. Clavering dearly— 
appreciating her kindness to all those around her, her conduct to her husband, 
her solicitude in the parish, all her genuine goodness, still he was averse to 
trust to her for any part of his success. Though Mr. Saul was no knight, 
though he had nothing knightly about him, though he waa a poor curate in 
very rusty clothes and with manner strangely unfitted for much communion 
with the outer world, still he had a feeling that the spoil which he desired to 
win should be won by his own spear, and that his triumph would lose half 
its glory if it were not achieved by his own prowess. He was no coward, 
even in such matters as this, or in any other. When circumstances de- 
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manded that he should speak he could speak his mind freely, with manly 
vigor, and sometimes not without a certain manly grace. 

How did Fanny know that it was coming? She did know it, though he 
had said nothing to her beyond his usual parish communications. He was 
often with her in the two schools; often returned with her in the sweet 
Spring evenings along the lane that led back to the rectory from Cumberly 
Green ; often inspected with her the little amounts of parish charities and 
entries of pence collected from such parents as could pay. He had never re- 
verted to that other subject. But yet Fanny knew that it was coming, and 
when she had questioned Harry about his troubles she had been thinking 
also of her own. 

It was now the middle of May, and the Spring was giving way to the 
early Summer almost before the Spring had itself arrived. It is so, I think, 
in these latter years. The sharpness of March prolongs itself almost through 
April, and then, while we are still hoping for the Spring, there falls upon us sud- 
denly a bright, dangerous, delicious gleam of Summer. The lane from Cum- 
berly Green was no longer muddy, and Fanny could go backward and for- 
ward between the parsonage and her distant school without that wading for 
which feminine apparel is so unsuited. One evening, just as she had finished 
her work, Mr. Saul’s head appeared at the school-door, and he asked her 
whether she were about to return home. As soon as she saw his eye and 
heard his voice, she feared that the day was come. She was prepared with 
no new answer, and could only give the answer that she had given before. 
She had always told herself that it was impossible ; and as to all other ques- 
tions, about her own heart or such like, she had put such questions away 
from her as being unnecessary, and, perhaps, unseemly. The thing was im- 
possible, and should therefore be put away out of thought, asa matter com- 
pleted and at anend. But now the time was come, and she almost wished 
that she had been more definite in her own resolutions. 

“Yes, Mr. Saul, I have just done.” 

“Twill walk with you, if you will let me.” Then Fanny spoke some 
words of experienced wisdom to two or three girls, in order that she might 
show to them, to him, and to herself that she was quite collected. She lin- 
gered in the room for a few minutes, and was very wise and very expe- 
rienced. “I am quite ready now, Mr. Saul.” So saying, she came forth 
upon the green lane, and he followed her. 


























THE MORMON COMMONWEALTH. 


By A Mormon ELpDEr. 


HE Mormon religion is a nationality, and their church a part of the Re- 
T public of America. Whether in Utah or scattered among the nations 
of Europe, they are virtually part and parcel of a large social body and 
territory on this continent. If they have not yet emigrated to Utah, they 
all design to emigrate—every man, woman and child. Mormondom is a 
unit, religiously, socially and nationally, even though scattered throughout 
the whole earth. In Europe its commonwealth may be represented in the 
following, as it stands to-day: 

The European Mission.—The churches in Europe are divided into confer- 
ences, and districts of conferences, and these sub-divided into branches and 
districts of branches. In England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, the British 
mission is organized into forty-four conferences, of which two only, Belfast 
and Dublin, are in Ireland. The rest cover the whole of Great Britain. 

The whole number of Mormon souls outside of Utah is about as follows: 
In Great Britain, 54,000; Scandinavia, 30,000; rest of Europe, 90,000 ; 
Ireland, about 600. Total, 174,600. 

The Scandinavian mission now numbers about ten thousand, over and 
above its emigrations for the last twelve or fourteen years. It is much 
younger than the British mission. The following from its presiding elder 
will give a notion of its spirit : 

CoPENHAGEN, June 23, 1866. 
President Brigkam Young, Jr. (head of the European mission) : 

Dear Brotrser :—I feel happy to have the privilege of sending you the half-yearly 
statistical and financial report. The fruits of the labors of the elders have been /28 
baptisms, of which 422 for Denmark, 217 for Sweden, and 89 for Norway, and the 
prospects for future additions are still bright; and I trust we will soon fill in the de- 
crease caused by this season’semigration. . . . The saints are longing to emigrate, 
and I have no doubt they will do all they possibly can to release themselves from the 
shackles of Babylon; and, judging from their efforts this year, I think a goodly num- 
ber will emigrate next season, if the Lord sees fit to keep the way open for the deliver- 
ance of his people, which I hope and pray for. ° ° ° ° ° . ° 
C. WIpERBORG. 

Then there is the Australian mission, the Swiss, Italian, Cape of Good 
Hope, Sandwich Islands, Bombay, East India, Malta; some of these unim- 
portant now. It is where the Anglo-Saxon and kindred races are that one 
must look for the Mormon power. Australia will, of course, sooner or 
later, be great. So we may expect of New Zealand, where it is now beginning 
to work. A gentleman from that land, Danish by birth, came across the 
Plains with me this season, bound on a mission to New Zealand. 

One of the most potent and singular of our church institutions is priest- 
hood without hire—divines without pay. We have a non-paid ministry, from 
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Brigham to the last man ordained. .It is our business both to do the work 
and to find the means. It is given to the apostles, especially, to “ build up 
the kingdom.” Let the apostles see that the work is done, is the imperative 
iaw written upon our hearts. Now, the eighty-two quorums of seventies are 
also ordained apostles, thus making the Mormon priesthood to already amount 
to nearly 6,000 apostles, beside high priests, bishops, ete. These ranks, how- 
ever, are simply higher in our quorums, not in our apostleship. To the 
apostle then is given the work to be done, the twelve holding the “ keys to 
unlock the nations;” and the seventies are their immediate aids. The home 
work, more directly belonging to the bishops, high councils, etc., is also car- 
ried on without salary, and you would find it difficult to get even the church 
clerks at home to acknowledge that they are salaried servants, though, of 
course, they and their families are supported out of the general treasury. But 
the ministerial labors of the priesthood are all moving upon the principle 
“without purse or scrip,” at home and abroad. See that the work is done is 
the standing ordinance to all. But the pay for our labors, and the means to 
do it? ‘See that the work is done!” is the stern answer that we all get 
back. It is the law of each, and thus we are all thrown upon our own source- 
creating power and executive ability. The twelve and seventies are called on 
missions to the nations; they sell stock, houses or farms, or draw from their 
merchant tills, provide for their families while they are away, and off to the 
nations, bearing their own expenses. When they are in their fields of labor, 
their own efficiency must find the means for their support and the carrying 
on of the work. Where there are branches, of course they yield their rev- 
enue, but in all new fields, there the perseverance, self-reliance and source- 
creating ability of the elders are taxed to the uttermost. What has this not 
made us? Cannot the reader see that it has given us character, made us 
equal to the accomplishing of anything—miracle-workers—without money as 
our motive power? Had we waited till the church could have “hired” us, 
we should have accomplished next to nothing. Had archbishops and bishops 
of the established churches of the day undertaken the work, and men of capi- 
tal backed them with their millions, they would have bankrupted their treas- 
ury, and done not one tithe of that which we have done. Yet we were rich 
in the best of means and most potent of agencies—men, mind, and our insti- 
tutions, and these brought forth the results. We have created-all out of our- 
selves! And now that the church is wealthy, we still adhere to the system 
“without purse or scrip,” end ever shall, for we find it mightier for our work 
than the wealth of a nation at our back. Even at home we have no place 
for paid preachers. There is no craving for nicely-made sermons. We go to 
the tabernacle for worship, not sermon-making ; and Brigham and a few others 
are the only ones who dare to preach much at home. The fact is, we are 
workers, not spouters; and a paid ministry would be just as worthless at 
home as non-effectual for our work abroad. 

The Mormon “Army.”’—Here is our army: First, there are, I think, 
eighty-two quorums of the seventies. These are organized expressly for the 
missionary movements in foreign lands. Their duty and calling is, under the 
Twelve Apostles, to carry the work into all the world, and then bring back 
their harvest sheaves to the body of the church. When the elders from 
fatherlands, who have built up missions there under American presidents, 
gather home, they Are organized into these quorums of seventies, which are 
thus constantly increasing. Although it is their duty to work among the 
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nations, they have, excepting in a sprinkling of eases, been working at home 
building up Utah. But there is the sequel. They have laid the foundation 
of a hundred settlements and cities, and, now then, comes their proper work. 
Beside these there is a large quorum of high priests, and the bishops under 
the presiding bishopric. There are also high councils of States and cities, 
but, beyond these seventies, the work of these branches of the Mormon priest- 
hood is presiding and building up ‘at home. But this army of eighty-two 
quorums of the seventies is for foreign service and the great Mormon war- 
fare. These seventies’ quorums have over each seven presidents, and over 
the whole there is a quorum of seven presidents of all the seventies, at whose 
head is Brigham’s brother, Uncle Joseph, the beloved of the people. While 
Brigham is the universal brother among the saints, Joseph is no less the 
general uncle. The one is the venerated head of the family, the other the 
compassionate, quick-throbbing heart. Joseph Young has never grown out 
of the beautiful nature of the child. He is the friend of everybody ; all of us 
seventies love him, as though he was our own father, and Joseph is the most 
enthusiastic and earnest m the work of us all. In this we, his boys, cannot 
overmatch him with all our youthfulness. And here I will note a fact without 
dwelling upon it. Those who have built up the foreign missions, literally, 
were boys. I was myself in the field at tweuty, and sixteen years of a 
travelling elder’s experience is not without events. This is true of thou- 
sands more of our young elders, some of whom had not reached the age of 
twenty when they took their hymn book and bible and went out to the world 
with their missions “ without purse or scrip.” Ihave not space here to tell the 
Mormon elders’ experience in the field, and the eventful career ot our boy mis- 
sionaries. These are they who form the seventies. They form the “ army ” 
that Brigham and his brother Joseph will hurl upon our fatherlands ; these 
are the hunters soon bound to the nations to fill up our hundred settiements, 
and to spread over the territory cities without number. Beside the seven- 
ties, there are also the elders’ quorum, and the priests, teachers and dea- 
cons’ quorums. These all, in time, pass into the seventies, and, in time, our 
army of seventies will be innumerable. If from six members who formed 
the church thirty-six years ago, the great results of the present have grown, 
what will this innumerable corps accomplish in the thirty-six years to come ? 
What if we are let alone to carry on our work peaceably? What if we are 
not let alone, but kicked about abundantly? This kicking about, by the way, 
has helped wonderfully to make us what we are. All the quorums of the 
whole Mormon Commonwealth are under Brigham Young and his counsellors 
—Heber C. Kimball and Daniel H. Wellsand the Twelve Apostles, with Orson 
Hyde at their head. 

Nowhere can the great Mormon movement of the age be so well under- 
stood as in its foreign missions. In working out the problem of these, you 
have the sum of the whole. You see at once the character and forces of the 
community, their earnestness and fortitude, what they will and what they 
won’t do, what has been their past, what will be their future. It is out of 
them that the community has grown, in them their character was formed, 
their complete. and forceful organism perfected, for even after they emigrate, 
they are but so many organisms of missions brought together into geographi- 
cal unity: nothing has changed but territory. They are one great common- 
wealth, though scattered throughout the whole earth, and Brigham is as 
much their temporal and spiritual ruler in foreign missions as he is at home, 
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perhaps even more absolutely. In knowing what his strength is in Utah, 
and what Mormondom is there, one may know what it is in Europe, provid- 
ing you give it enough multiplication, The immense power Brigham Young 
holds over Europe is not known. I think the Mormons know it not them- 
selves, but they will find it ere long, not in the carrying out of a defined 
administrative budget, now in the mind of every elder, but when Brigham 
comes to that part of his work he will define it for the elders, and it will be 
seen that he has more power to move Europe and make it palpitate than has 
the whole United States. Of course, I speak not of war and diplomacy in 
courts, but in missionary and emigration movements among the peoples of 
the mother countries, to the throwing of hundreds of thousands, aye, millions 
upon this continent. 

The Administrative Body.—There is not only a president in each confer- 
ence, but under him there are a number of Mormon travelling elders, whose 
duty it is to travel from branch to branch, to keep the churches in the faith 
and carry on the executive functions of the work. They proselyte where 
they can, but of latter years have paid more attention to church stability 
and efficiency directed toward emigration. These branches of the conferences 
are ail presided over by local presidents, selected from the people themselves, 
The branch president has his own daily business as a tradesman or a work- 
ingman, preaches, holds council meetings (for which latter the Mormons are 
famous), keeps his own family, and at the same time helps support the work 
out of his private means, and is always supposed to lead in this matter. 
Indeed, he would be moved from his place were he ever so eloquent, if he 
was not the foremost in doing in every matter to the extent of his ability. 
Here also we find in the Mormon Commonwealth, as with the presidents of 
conferences, that the branch presidents are men selected for their administra- 
tive capacity and energy in the work, and not for their spouting talents, 
which it must be owned are generally but small. I would myself sooner 
listen to an organ-grinder than to a Mormon branch president. Speaker 
Colfax who, as Mr. Bowles in his book boasts, whipped Brigham’s sermon 
with his great oration, and flabbergasted the Mormons with his eloquence, 
could also whip nearly any of our branch presidents. Fortunately for us, 
Brigham is the type of an empire-founder and not the Speaker of the House. 
Yet I could pick out a hundred of our elders in Utah who could drown Mr. 
Colfax with their forceful eloquence, of Brigham’s quality; who in Europe on 
the platform of public discussion have been the Davids to many a Goliath, 
It is not that the Mormons lack great speakers, but they are all more of 
Brigham Young’s class, whose sermons are alive with force and earnestness, 
than those who can make a happy display. 

Council Organizations—I now come upon the most important feature in 
the organization of the Mormon church. This is, that lay membership is not 
one of its institutions, unless the women may be termed such. They are a 
nation of priests. There is no such a thing as mere membership in their 
body. All are ministers of some degree, all administrators in their great 
work. The reader will presently see, as we proceed and reach the organiza- 
tions of Utah, what the Mormon Commonwealth means, and what one of 
their movements mean when they rise for one. Just imagine, by the way, 
that Prussia, who has whipped Austria, had now resolved itself into one great 
army of Imperial Germany, about to strike upon France for their sacred 
father Rhine, and you have an illustration of what the Mormon movement 
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of the future will mean, An approximation may be found in the putting of 
the Territory of Utah “upon wheels” in Buchanan’s time, when the whole 
people started up at the lifting of Brigham’s finger, for an exodus, whither 
they knew not, cared not, so that he led, and they, by their sacrifices, preserved 
their liberties and rights. But all this is in their very essential organization, 
and the character of their commonwealth, first evolved and nursed in Father- 
land, and then amalgamated upon the Continent of America, to which all 
their operations throughout the world are directed, and the destiny of every 
Mormon’s life points. Every man of the Mormon church, then, must be re- 
garded not as a mere member, but as an apostle, etc., among the higher 
councils, and, as touching the foreign missions, members of conference, councils 
and branch councils. A branch is an organization of elders, priests, teachers 
and deacons ; the sis¢ers being the only lay members, and they have been, in 
the building up of foreign missions, nearly equal in their results with the men 
in missionary and emigration operations. In proselyting, I would give the 
palm to the sisters, for having done most in building up the churches in the 
old countries, and for being the very best preachers, according to the Mormon 
understanding of preaching, which means bringing people into the community, 
be it by the tongue or by any other influence, These elders, priests, teachers, 
deacons, and our administrative sisterhood, then, are all organized together, 
link to link, forming a mission, divided into districts of conferences, districts 
of branches, and branch councils. Every branch eouncil regularly meets to 
carry on tne work, and any one who happened to be at one of them would 
find that these Mormon branch officers had laid off the towns also into dis- 
tricts, and apportioned out to the laborers each branch district, organizedunder 
a president. Thus every county, town, village and city throughout her 
Majesty Victoria’s Kingdom is most completely put under Mormon dominion. 
Some years ago her Majesty’s Government and all England were moved into 
great demonstration when the Pope of Rome divided up the realm and gave 
it to Catholic bishops under Cardinal Wiseman; but Brigham and the Mor- 
mons have put Great Britain under a more complete dominion than did the 
Pope; and though in actual numbers our total is vastly below that of the 
Catholic church, Mormondom will in this age amount to more than Popedom 
in England. Moreover, the actual members do not tell the aggregate strength 
of the Mormon Commonwealth anywhere, for though it should be but the 
man and woman in the statistical membership of the mission, there will be 
in the results all the children. A total of twenty thousand, therefore, wéuld 
swell into one hundred thousand souls of American population, and in a 
generation compound their multiplication. Utah abundantly illustrates this 
problem. 

The “ Millennial Star ” is the official organ of the European mission. It com- 
prises theological, ethical and sociological articles, from the pens of its editors 
and also ‘rom contributors, who are never paid for their contributions, the 
magazine being in the interest of the common cause, and not a private specu- 
lation. But chiefly the “ Star” is for administrative purposes, and its editorials 
are presidential. It speaks to the whole mission with authority, and directs 
the work throughout Europe. All the churches on the Eufopean Continent 
take their executive cues from the “ Star,” and translate some of its articles 
and editorials into the church organs abroad. This is also the case in Wales, 
In consequence of the people there speaking another tongue, though they are 
incorporated with the British mission, there has existed something equivalent 
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to the branch executive organization of the other grand divisions of the 
European churches. The Welsh principality, as it is officially denominated, 
has issued millions of tracts and books, and for many years had a weekly 
church organ, all published in the Welsh language. This Welsh organ also 
took its cues from the “ Millennial Star.” The “Star” is always under the 
direction of the president of the whole European mission, and his name stands 
as the publisher and editor. As a necessity, however, the president being 
“ everywhere,” an assistant presides over the editorial department, and is the 
acting editor, but, as in the cases of George Q. Cannon and Orson Pratt of 
the Apostles, the presidents do themselves a great deal of writing. The as- 
sistant also always speaks to the churches as though he was president, and 
rot in his own name, and in conformity with the work of the times. The 
“Millennial Star,” therefore, is the voice and authority of the presidency 
to direct the whole body in their movements throughout the European mis- 
sion. The “Star” is now in its twenty-seventh yearly volume. Nearly the 
whole of this time it has been printed by R. James, who was not in the 
church, but who made his fortune out of it. The “Star” is now printed by 
the “ L. D. 8S. European Publishing and Emigration Office.” 

The Mormons are Wesleyans.—We differ very little, excepting in a few pe- 
culiarities—such as polygamy—from the ancient Wesleyans. Most of us are 
from that body—from Wesleyan parents, Sunday schools and churches. The 
writer’s grandfather was an early Methodist, and 2, member of the connection 
fifty-two years. Thus it is with many more of our body, many of whom 
have been Wesleyan local preachers; Brigham and his brothers were Metho- 
dists, and, spite of our few outward differences, there are no people so much 
like John Wesley and his early followers in spirit, faith and missionary 
energy, and almost every other distinctive feature,as the Mormons. It is 
true, we are Baptists, but it is Wesleyan Baptists. 

The church has not grown out of polygamy, but polygamy out of the 
church, and it is just as consistent that we may outgrow that peculiar insti- 
tution. It was not published in England till about 1852, and we ourselves 
have fought it much at first, and strange to say the men have done this as 
much as the women. It could not in human possibilities have been estab- 
lished, save as a divine institution. The very virtues of the people and not 
their vice is the only explanation of how it could ever have obtained among 
an Anglo-Saxon race, and lived a day in an institutional form. The Mormon 
faith holds marriage as a cardinal doctrine of salvation to all. Every man 
must have a wife, and every woman a husband, and as the Mormons, male 
and female, all manage, without exception, to marry, you have in that fact 
much of the philosophy and design of polygamy in a nutshell. We will not 
make our sisters prostitutes. They shall be called what they are—wives— 
though it should offend all the world, and make every city famed for prosti- 
tution, cry Shame! Offspring is also a paramount object with the Mor- 
mons of both sexes. There is an anti-polygamic act, we all know. Apropos 
of that, has not the reader fallen across the circumstance of a zealous mission- 
ary, who, having converted a king, with cannibal habits, and seven wives, 
insisted upon an*anti-polygamic act. The king solved the problem of get- 
ting into monogamy by going home and eating six wives. There was more 
logic in him than in the zealous missionary. Now Congress may pass a 
thousand anti-polygamic acts, but it will never get a Mormon to eat his 
wives nor prostitute a sister of his faith. It would have been a noble man 
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who, before the war, freed his slaves, but he would be a monster among those 
who had once adopted polygamy, however much mistaken in it, who would 
eat his wives, or, what would be still blacker-hearted, though more consonant 
with a too general practice in civilized society, cast them out as abandoned 
things and bastardize his children. Do not be troubled over polygamy. It 
will not hurt the virtuous society of the States, while most of us will be satis- 
fied if we have one good wife, and very much indisposed to run the risk of 
getting a bad one and multiplying trouble. But be it always understood 
that doomsday shall come first, ere we will fall to and eat our wives, or cast 
them out, or call cur dear lambkins bastards. 

Brigham Young has a very strong hold upon England. Leaving out the 
sub-missions on the continent of Europe, I have shown that England, Scot- 
land and Wales are divided into between forty and fifty conferences, where is 
carried on a regular and continuous administration of the Mormon Common- 
wealth. I give not emphasis to numbers of members, but design to bring 
out strongly the organization and administrative agencies, for in this alone 
can it be understood what we amount to. These forty-two conferences have 
each of them a president. A conference extends throughout one county of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and sometimes the larger ones into 
several counties. These conferences are divided into branches, amounting in 
some instances to twenty or thirty to a conference, but generally not exceed- 
ing ten. These cover the whole county, or more, and their members are in 
nearly every town and village in Great Britain. Thus we have everywhere 
in that kingdom the germs and agencies of a vast future growth and work, 
whenever the time comes for Brigham to throw his own force and the whole 
force of the church into it. It is true that, in consequence of a twelve years’ 
devotion to emigrational affairs, and the suspension of missionary movements 
from an all-absorbing activity, to give place to the working-up of a great ad- 
ministrative organism, resulting in the emigration of tens of thousands, the 
numbers of the church there are less than they once were. Branches have 
been amalgamated together, and one branch might contain members scattered 
into several towns or villages, for it must be noted that organization is ever 
kept intact, and as soon as any branch ceases to have sufficient importance 
as an organism, it is forthwith incorporated with another, and the adminis- 
tration preserved from breaking up. Thus it will be seen that, in one of its 
views, Mormondom and organism are synonymous. Mark it, therefore, that 
not only to the number of their branches, but in almost every village, town 
and city in the United Kingdom of Great Britain, there are Mormons—germs 
of a mighty future growth, and all linked together into a great administra- 
tive body. Here let me emphasize again, that Mormon missionary move- 
ments mean not sermon-making but administration—the government of the 
most peculiar and wonderful commonwealth that has ever existed since man 
was made. : 

The administrative ability of the Mormons is their preéminent character- 
istic. In this Brigham Young, who ison all sides admitted to be unsur- 
passed, fitly types his people. It.is certainly true, that which Colfax, Richard- 
son and Bowles have said, that Brigham did not make a very marked display 
in sermonizing, on the occasion when our distinguished visitors invited him 
to preach to them in the tabernacle, to show them what he could do in that 
line. Everybody in Salt Lake City remarked upon it, for it was clearly one 
of the worst things that ever Brigham had uttered in the whole history of his 
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preaching efforts. Perhaps it was, as scores of Mormons said, that the Lord 
wasn’t going to let the President do his very best just then, by way of exhi- 
bition, even to our distinguished visitors. Further, it might be that Brigham 
was determined to do his very worst, for those who have observed him know 
that that is just like him, when somebody is waiting to clap him or reckon him 
up. This reminds me of a story I have heard of the President rebuking a 
crowded tabernacle audience, who forgot themselves in a fit of enthusiasm 
and applauded him. “Did they think they were in a theatre?” If Brother 
Colfax and his companions thought to be carried away with a furor of ap- 
plause, they were disappointed. We did clap the Hon. Speaker of the House, 
for we are in the habit of doing such things, but never to Brigham. The men 
are of different types. But all admit the Mormon President’s wonderful 
executive and organizing capacity. We have heard him very powerful and 
eloquent in speech ; and, on great occasions, few men ever moved an audience 
more, or were more capable of electrifying a nation with a master speech than 
Brigham Young ; but it is less as an example of sermonizing than as a mani- 
festo in some great crisis, or as the impetus of some vast movement, into 
which a whole territory, and, in fact, Mormondom everywhere, is at once 
thrown by the force that he gives. Men wonderfully gifted with “gab” are 
seldom great administrators, and in the latter character Brigham has, perhaps, 
not an equal in the world. Hence, wherever you find Mormondom, there 
you find wonderful organism and great executive capacity. In the missions , 
you often, aye, almost generally, find poor sermon-makers presiding over con- 
ferences, and the first-class preachers of the mission are as a rule poor—at 
least too poor for the Mormon efficiency—in presiding and administrative 
places. Indeed, it has been often found that telling preachers have managed, 
or mismanaged, to get their conferences into difficulties and debt, when men 
who could scarcely “hold forth” for a quarter of an hour without giving one 
a pain in the stomach, made their conference move like clockwork. In fact, 
Mormondom is clockwork, and hence ita tremendous success. There has been 
comparatively little done by preaching, in the common acceptation of the 
word, but everything by missionary operations. Does this seem a paradox? 
Solve it, and you will understand much of the Commonwealth of Mormon- 
dom, the secret of its success, and the whole character of the Mormon com- 
munity. 

In the future, our base of operations will be changed. Preaching will be 
less than ever like sermon-making. Holding discussions, lecturing, ete., will 
take too much of our time. Our tract societies, and missionary movements 
based upon them, will be exploded. We have a more powerful way of preach- 
ing. We shall go to hunt up our fathers, mothers, brothers, sisters—all our 
kin. If they ever loved us—if we ever had a schoolmate or friend that held 
us in his heart, there shall be a speech created in them that shall preach for 
us sermons that shall out-sermon ten thousand eloquent tongues. We shall 
ask how dared they to outcast those whom they loved, and had confidence in, 
till their new-found faith came. We shall go for them who have outcast us. 
Those who gathered from the old countries as hardy working men, but now 
men of property and farms in Utah, will hunt up poor relations and gather 
them home, to share in their prosperity; and they will go to deliver them 
from lands distracted with war and civil strife. We will wake them up every- 
where whom we love. A hundred thousand people must be connected with 
millions of relations, companions and old acquaintances. We will hunt them 
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up, and strike them where they have struck us—in the heart; and give them 
our revenge—good for evil. The Mormon elders have, from the beginning, 
preached of their mission first as that of the “fishers” sent to the nations, 
and then as the “ hunters.” The work of the one is past; the other, opening 
before us. Let the reader remember what I have shown of the hold of the 
Mormon organization in almost every city, town, village and hamlet through- 
out the United Kingdom of Great Britain, and it will be seen how much we 
are going to make that nation palpitate with our movements. The Mormon 
seventies will put their administrative heads into their hearts, and the world 
will be astonished at beholding what a Mormon multiplication sum will be 
wrought out. 
UTAH. 

Utah must not be considered as merely one community crowded into one 
large city. As in all other cases, reckon not up our sum by mere numbers, 
but coupled with the multiplying capacity of our organizations. In this case, 
call us not so many in number, but so many cities and settlements spread 
over much territory. This can stand for our census: Cache County (the 
granary of Utah), comprising fifteen cities and settlements; Washington 
County (the cotton country of Utah), eleven; San Pete County, eleven; Kane 
County (named in honor of the brother of the famous Arctic explorer), eight ; 
Iron County, eight; Millard County (with Fillmore, the former capital of 
Utah, principal), six; Great Salt Lake County, five; eleven more counties, 
including thirty-two settlements and cities. Total, ninety-six settlements 
and cities. 

Here again we have these germs of Mormon growth, which they scatter 
everywhere like so much seed sown, designed in Brigham’s policy to bring 
forth crops of harvest. The fact is, our work is empire-founding, and its chief 
apostle understands it, and is marvellously endowed with the peculiar capaci- 
ties and experience for his mission. It is not as a State growing up hap-haz- 
ard and through ordinary circumstances ; but this has all been brought about 
by a defined programme to which the President has worked. Hence, no 
sooner had he fairly planted the germ of Salt Lake City than he began to 
send out missions to raise up cities and settlements, and that is just how Utah 
Territory has grown up. The apostles who had once led the work into foreign 
lands, and other representative men, now led home missions, as presidents of 
States and bishops, to preach the Gospel in the building up of a powerful 
State of the American Union: ever in their genius and religious character 
like the Puritans, doing a vast amount of praying with a vast amount of 
work as sermons, do these Mormon: come out to the view. But think not 
that this building up of settlements and cities upon the missionary principle 
is a very come-atable problem to any other people but ourselves. Nothing 
would be more impracticable ; and Utah to-day would simply have amounted 
to a few principal places on the route to California and the mining territories, 
in the hands of any other but the Mormons. But the Mormons had a com- 
monwealth to evolve, and all knew and were well impressed by Brigham of 
the necessity of laying themselves out for this, and of sinking themselves in 
the public good; and thus has Mormondom, with its hundred settlements, 
grown to its present proportions of this continent. ' 

The cotton country was the last mission. Cotton was most important to 
the future growth and self-support of the people; grape vineyards desirable ; 
and they must extend their settlements to the Rio Virgen and Colorado 
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River. So Brigham, following his programme, which forces all private inter- 
ests to yield to the general weal, called a large number of men of property to 
sell out in Salt Lake City and elsewhere, and establish the cotton country— 
as if five hundred men of substance in New York were counselled by the 
nation to sell out and go and settle a hard district, with the prospects of 
bread and water for their families for a year or so: and all for the public good/ 
The cotton mission was called in 1860; abundance of good lots and houses 
were instantly flung into the market, to the no small satisfaction of the new 
settlers; and the old ones, who had made nice, warm nests, were transplanted 
to a climate where they could be certainly warm enough without them. But 
all these sacrifices of a few years have always been rewarded, and have brought 
out large farmers, great stock-raisers, merchants ; and now will produce exten- 
sive cotton-raisers and lords of vineyards. Brigham has made us a great and 
well-to-do people, by his policy, our faith in him, and his character and force 
to move and mould a community to the best interest of their commonwealth. 

The tithing system is our great financial scheme. The whole church is under 
the law of tithing. The most advanced financial reformers of all nations have 
aimed toward a system of direct taxation as the model scheme. The Mormons 
have it in their tithing system, and have incorporated it as their fundamental 
institution of finance. Not by promiscuous collections from congregations 
is the work carried on, but we have a national source of revenue from direct 
taxation of an entire people. It is not designed to pay a ministry, as has 
been seen, but for the growth of the community socially at home, the carrying 
on of the work abroad, and to aid the emigrations. By-and-by the church 
treasury must become inexhaustible. When the whole resources of a financial 
scheme of such magnitude and directness, of a community grown immense in 
wealth, shall be brought to bear upon some great national enterprise, what 
then will be the resulis? We do not yet realize the potency and magnitude of 
the institutions that we have in our hands, nor the amount of men and means 
at our command. When we all realize it, as our leader does, we shall do 
infinitely more than now. Brigham Young is the “ trustee in trust” for the 
whole church. Our enemies play upon this. The “ Vedetie,” published at 
Camp Douglass, says Brigham is quoted by the Bank of England as third in 
deposit of capital in that bank, amounting, I think, to seven or eight million 
pounds sterling. But I would not have any one place dependence on it, yet 
I hope the church has that amount there. Almost the fool can see that 
Brigham cannot reach any great personal end, or do anything without 
enlarging the whole of his people. Who has made us what we are? Under 
Providence, since Joseph Smith’s death, Brigham Young has done it. It is 
his interest, his destiny, the great future of his name and mission in the world, 
to make his people a power. It is profitable to us to be true to our mission, 
and to each other, and to make the most of our splendid institutions, which 
in their aim and scope take in the whole, and reach the minutest detail in the 
most direct method. Thus it is with our financial scheme of tithing; and 
Brigham, Heber, Daniel and the Twelve pay their tithing, more strictly, per- 
haps, than any of us, and out of their landed property, mills, factories, farms, 
etc., they support themselves and grow rich. 

Industrial and Social Totals—As above stated, Utah consists of about 
100,000 souls in ninety-six cities and settlements. About 7,000 of them are 
farmers, who have under cultivation about 140,000 acres of land. The Terri- 
tory produces about 480,000 sacks of flour yearly, out of which Montana 
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Territory, with its 20,000 or more souls, is supplied. An immense quantity of 
dried fruit is also raised, part of which goes to Montana. Great Salt Lake 
City is a city of orchards, and from the “bench” on the mountains the 
houses seem, in the Summer, to be peeping out of a forest. The most plenti- 
ful fruits are apricots, apples and strawberries. Stock-raising is also an im- 
portant branch of the farming interests. Horses, cattle and sheep are raised. 
Hitherto many of them have died on the open ranges in Winter, but better 
care is now being taken of them. George A. Smith, a cousin of Joseph, and 
one of the Twelve, said, in his rough phrase, speaking of the richness of the 
Territory in stock, “ Utah is lousy with cattle.’’ Southern Utah will be a 
land of vineyards and cotton. The Mormons are temperate, but not tee- 
totallers, They will not be whiskey drinkers, but they are social and home 
abiding people, and they will consume their own home-made wines. Cotton 
has already been raised in Utah. Some loads of it were wagoned into the 
States years ago, but the cost of hauling was more than the cotton could 
bear, and the production has not been much stimulated. When the Pacific 
Railroad opens, it will increase again. In manufactures, of cotton particularly, 
a good beginning has been made. A large quantity of cotton yarn is already 
spun from cotton grown in the Territory. There are two large cotton facto- 
ries, one of them belonging to Brigham Young, and there are several smaller 
ones. The whole Mormon community has long been, and is still, clothed in 
cloth and linsey of homespun, and almost every house is a home manufac- 
tory. The centre of the Utah cotton interest will be at St. George, the capital 
of Southern Utah, which is expected to become the commercial rival of Salt 
Lake City. The Deseret Mercantile Association was formed expressly for the 
development of the cotton country. All the leading capitalists of Salt Lake 
and the Territory are included in this, and they have, by way of a beginning, 
spent $20,000 already in erecting a warehouse on the Colorado River. 

Great Salt Lake City now covers an area of six square miles, and contains 
some 20,000 inhabitants. The streets are rectangular and eight rods in width. 
There are twenty-one wards, with a bishop and his two counsellors to each ; 
and all the bishops throughout the Territory are under the presiding bishop 
of the church, Edward Hunter, formerly of Pennsylvania, with his two 
counsellors. The bishops appoint teachers, whose office it is to visit from 
house to house. Brother Brigham and the Apostles receive these visitors from 
time to time, who drop in to know if they are doing their duties in good fel- 
lowship with the church, holding family prayers, ete. I have often known 
some good, simple brother, or an artless youth of eighteen, visiting an Apostle, 
or president of a mission, to know if he was “ all right” and exercised faith and 
prayer. What a republican kind of institution !—a youthful member of the 
church visiting its pope, cardinals and bishops to confessthem! This is no mere 
form, but carried out with a good deal of earnest simplicity on both sides. 
The duty of the bishops is to administer in temporal matters and outward or- 
dinances. Each ward has its schoolhouse, where, Sunday evenings, meetings 
and the councils of the ward priesthood are held to carry on the executive 
affairs of the church. There are six large halls used for literary and scientific 
purposes and social parties. The Mormons have done a good deal of dancing, 
which always opens and closes with prayer. A curious mixture, certainly ; 
but then how can one judge a Mormon by a common rule, to whom every- 
thing is a part of his religion ? 

There is a regular municipal government, with the mayor, councilmen and 
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aldermen, and thus throughout the Territory. As for the capabilities of the 
city for future growth, just imagine a valley twenty-five miles across, sur- 
rounded by a belt of mountains, and it can be seen at a glance that there is 
room to build up one of the largest cities in the world. Boston is no longer 
the “hub of the universe.” Mormondom claims it for Great Salt Lake City, 
Providence has thrown the Mormons on to the back bone of the American Con- 
tinent, and they will most certainly hold on. We will not be bowled off. The 
attempt to do it is vain. You cannot root up a territory of a hundred set- 
tlements and cities, and the American Nation dare not send the people to the 
slaughterhouse, even though a part of them are polygamists—Bowles says 
not more than one fourth, correctly I should think. Moreover, we are 
profitable to the Nation. We have helped it much in its Western develop- 
ment of empire, and shall help it much more. Then railroad companies, 
New York’s great merchant houses, and everybody else, will, by-and-by, have 
some self-interest in letting us live. Encase yourself in the self-interest of 
others, and it shall cover for you a multitude of sins. Good God, what a 
satire upon mankind have I penned | 

The principal merchants of Utah are Mr. Jeunings, Mr. Godbe, Kimball 
& Lawrence, Walker Brothers, Ransohoff, Bassett & Co. There are minor 
merchants, also, who do considerable amounts of business, and for the last few 
years Jew merchants from California and the Eastern States have poured into 
Salt Lake City like locusts. The sons of father Jacob, as if from instinct, 
always flock to a city just about the time that an extraordinary commercial 
epoch is coming toward it. The reader, perhaps, will be surprised at the 
amount of business that these Salt Lake merchants already do. Mr. Jen- 
nings, when he was in New York this Spring, purchasing goods for the Salt 
Lake market, stated that his sales alone last year amounted to more than 
two millions of dollars. Mr. Godbe, beside carrying on his staple business, 
yearly comes East as an agent for the people, making very extensive 
purchases for them. The bankers of Salt Lake City are Holliday & Halsey, 
Noonan, Orr & Co. and Kerr & Co. Mr. Jennings’ new store cost $65,000; 
Godbe’s already $80,000, and when finished, $90,000 will have been expended 
on it. Godbe has also another nearly completed of cut stone, cost $35,000. 
Woodmanse Brothers have erected a costly store of cut stone. Ransohoff has 
also built another, so have Bassett & Co., and Walker Brothers have built a 
number of stores less costly, and are building a row of stores now; then there 
is their grand store in the process of erection, the cost of which will be say 
$60,000 or $70,000. Other stores have also been built, and all these in about 
four years. These merchant princes are also erecting their private palaces. 
Godbe’s gravel-wall, octagon house (on Fowler’s plan), cost $10,000, and his 
Gothic cottage, $12,000. One firm, Walker Brothers, have built three pri- 
vate residences in the suburbs, costing something over $30,000 each; and 
Mr. Jennings designs a magnificent house upon the bench, far surpassing all 
the rest. Jennings, in fact, is the millionaire of Mormondom, and he abounds 
with energy and enterprise. So also do Walker Brothers; and all these men 
have grown up from nothing in Salt Lake City in a few years. The instincts 
of commerce are generally keen, and this building of magnificent stores and 
palaces by our merchant princes, oracles much for the stability and future of 
Mormondom. 

The telegraph also is becoming one of our institutions. All over the Ter- 
ritory the people are fast planting telegraph poles. Every important settle- 
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ment of Utah will be connected with Great Salt Lake City by the electric 
nerves of the age. I was informed to-day by Oscar Young, Brigham’s son, 
bound on a mission to England, that before October is expired the telegraph 
wires will be up everywhere in Utah. A mule train came down to the States 
this Spring to freight back the wire for this purpose. As soon as the main 
line of the Pacific railroad reaches Great Salt Lake City, branch lines may be 
expected to follow in the track of the telegraph poles. 

There are every year sent down to the frontiers of the Eastern States, 
about five hundred teams, to bring home the emigrants from Europe. Every 
settlement sends its quota. They come from the extreme of Southern Utah, 
making a journey of five hundred miles, before being organized by the presid- 
ing bishop and his council in Great Salt Lake City, from whom they receive 
written instructions. The leading item of these is, that the companies shall 
have prayers morning and night. The emigrants from Europe are brought 
from Liverpoo! to the frontiers for seven or eight pounds sterling, and thence 
taken home by the Perpetual Emigration Fund Company, to whom the emi- 
grants refund the expenses when able. This is another evidence how a whole 
people move as one man into any work. None is supposed to say it is too 
far or the undertaking too arduous. 

Literature has also a home in Utah. The “ Deseret News,” a weekly, has 
been considered as the church organ. It also publishes a semi-weekly. Its 
editor is Albert Carrington, one of our best legislators. T. B. H. Stenhouse 
publishes the daily “ Telegraph” and semi-weekly “Telegraph.” These two 
establishments are no petty editorial offices, found, after much searching, up 
in the garret of garrets, as with some of our great-gun papers of New York 
who arrogate a literary autocracy. Everything in Utah is big and solid. 
The “ Deseret News ” establishment is one of the largest on the Pacific, and 
last Christmas the printers and editorial corps of the daily “ Telegraph ” sat 
down to supper about thirty strong. Several days before leaving New York, 
Mr. Stenhouse informed me that he had collected advertisements from the New 
York firms this season to the amount of $4,000. This advertising in a news- 
paper of a distant Territory will give an idea of what the eastern merchants 
think already of Utah as a field for their commerce. T. B. H. Stenhouse is 
the postmaster of Great Salt Lake City, and special agent of the United States 
Postal Department for Utah. He once belonged to the corps of the New 
York “ Herald.” There is also published in Great Salt Lake City the “ Juve- 
nile Instructor,” edited by George Q. Cannon, one of the twelve apostles. 

Salt Lake City has one of the largest and best theatres in America. Its 
green-room, dressing-rooms and complete establishment for the management 
and company, for the purposes of acting, are only surpassed at the Boston 
theatre. The costumes, properties and scenery are all in keeping. Julia 
Dean (Hayne), though accustomed to metropolitan sovereignty, has deemed 
it not unworthy her reign for nearly eighteen months. Her engagements, 
however, have expired. Other professionals have starred there. Mr. Forrest 
himself is expected to visit Salt Lake on his return from California. 

There is a very extensive Philharmonic Society in Great Salt Lake City, and 
its branches extend over the whole Territory. In musical organizations, as 
in every other organization and growth in Mormondom, when a movement 
begins at headquarters, thence it flies everywhere throughout Utah. It is 
designed at an early date, at the opening of the great tabernacle, to amalgamate 
a choral body from the branch choirs, to the number of one thousand perform- 
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ers. The new tabernacle will have the second largest organ in America, 
They design also to build a fine musical college, and establish its professor- 
ship. David O. Calder is the director of the association. Brigham Young, 
however, is president of this and also of the dramatic association. We are 
eminently a people of institutions. Everything that grows up is not a petty 
bubble, but it becomes consolidated into one of our national institutions, to 
stand as long as we stand, and progress with our growth. Hence, Brigham 
will ever be the patron and head of these unfoldings of our civilization. 

The Militia of Utah.—Notwithstanding that our warfare is not a military 
one, nor our mission at all resembling that of Mahomet and his disciples, yet, 
as might be expected from an Anglo-Saxon race and Americans, they would 
boldly maintain their national rights and religious conscience. Accordingly, 
throughout the Territory they have a powerful militia of all the able-bodied 
men, organized for their own defence and the service of their common country, 
should ever the parent Government call upon Utah to stand beside the sister 
States on the battle-field to fight for the cause and empire of the nation. 
The Mormon battalion—the same organization that served in the Mexican 
war—and the famous Nauvoo Legion stand as the two leading branches of the 
militia corps. This militia are “minute-men.” At a call from Brigham 
Young the whole Territory would be in arms as in a moment; for it cannot 
be denied that, though Brigham is not the Governor of the Territory, he is 
the governor of the people. He is the first citizen of Utah—we claim noth- 
ing more for him—and will ever be found to lead us in the path of duty to 
our common country, which we all love more intensely because that love is 


mcorporated as a part of our religion—not of our politics, for we have none. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Mormondom consists of about 275,000 souls, of whom all the adults are 
priests and missionaries, whenever ordered. Its home is Utah, where its base 
of operations covers 175,000 square miles, where four-elevenths of its force is 
working in one mass under the single strong control of Brigham Young, and 
has already a powerful organization; a hundred cities or settlements; farms, 
manufactures and commerce ; in short, a commonwealth rounded and complete 
within itself. From this great heart there pulses forth the blood of Mormon- 
dom—the stream of missionary work, now actively pushed by some thousands 
of energetic men, and sweeping in to the centre a great annual immigration of 
converts made abroad. It has one state religion, a civil organization sub- 
stantially identical and absolutely harmonious with that religion, a unity 
of spirit which makes the whole one soul for missions, conversions and emi- 
grations, and throughout an entire subjection of material good" to spiritual 
progress. What more is necessary to insure a great empire in the near future? 

Epwarp M. TuLLInGE. 
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N San Francisco, in 1849—that Year One of the fierce founding of the city— 
on the corner of Pacific and Stockton Streets there was a sort of Venta 
de Juanilla, or Jenny’s Tavern, such as Bryant describes in one of his pleasant 
letters from Spain ; and, like him, we found it between the placid, monotonous 
Burgos of “ Washerwoman’s Bay,” and the mad, many-mannered Madrid of 
the Plaza. Unlike the flaring, blaring, swearing “ saloons,” half dance-house, 
half gaming-hell, of the more American quarter, the Fonda de los Quatro 
Amigos was a true hostelry, with beds and a table d’hote; and the Jenny of 
it was a buxom cosmopolitaine, dimpled, soft-fingered, tender and sharp, who 
called herself “ Veuve Tastu,” shrugged her shoulders in French, tippled 
Rhine wine in German, waltzed in Spanish, flirted in American, and charged 
in all four languages, at the same time explaining to you that her Quatro 
Amigos meant France, Germany, Spain, and the United States; a woman of 
one idea in a polyglot form, and that idea—the Veuve Tastu. 

This most politic widow had plied her complaisances in her natural calling 
of landlady since her twentieth year—she was now about thirty-five—at first 
in Valparaiso and Santiago, and afterward in Callao and Lima, and by many 
adroit arts, somewhat more agreeable than scrupulous, had cultivated a pay- 
mg good-will for her fixtures, not only among fandango-loving Mexicans, 
Chilians and Peruvians, and all those careless motes of French that dance 
lightly, idly, up and down in the bright, soft sunshine of the isles, but among 
those encroaching, buccaneering Americans as well, who spree, and raid, and 
filibuster through the tropics; and especially those rootless rovers, the very 
gulf-weed of humanity, the German adventurers of the Pacific coast, who are 
forever drifting forth and back among the trade-winds, 

Sport of the spoom of the surging sea, 
Flung on the foam afar and anear. 

The building in which these friendly nationalities met to eat, drink and be 
merry together, was one of the several “old adobes” that constituted the last 
remaining memorials of that unconscious Californian hamlet of Yerba Buena, 
which woke up one morning and found itself famous by the ponderable realiza- 
tion of the golden dreams of many a romantic adventurer. The four of these 
flea-infested relics most dear to the Old Californian heart were the old adobe 
on the corner of Clay and Kearney Streets, the first hotel; the old adobe on 
the Plaza, the first custom-house ; the old adobe on Dupont Street, the first 
great trading depot, and the old adobe of our Cuatro Amigos. These old 
adobes stood for all that was old in the newest order of things under the sun; 
and, swept away at last by manifest destiny, American enterprise, and six 
great fires, they took with them the last mute remonstrance of the original 
native life. To this day an old adobe embodies a pioneer’s idea of ancient 
history ; when he says “ old,” he means 1849; he believes that Time was dis- 
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covered by Captain Sutter; MDCCCXLIX is the alphabet of his antiquarian 
research, and this morning’s “ Alta California” the consummate literature of 
modern discovery; nothing is “new” that dates back of the last steamer; 
and as the exuberant, conceitful, hyper-Latinistic author of the “ Urn Burial” 
might have said, “Senator McDougall can never hope to live within two 
Methuselahs of Sam Brannan.” 

In a city wholly built of inflammable scantling and canvas, it was some- 
thing to boast of that our more substantial fonda, conceived in a wet spell and 
hrought forth in mud, was comparatively fire-proof ; and we who desperately 
lodged there in indiscriminate bunkry consoled ourselves with the compensa- 
tion that, though sorely chastened with fleas, we were not utterly given over to 
flames. Our public saloons were two, on the second floor: in front, a spacious 
bar-room, which at night became a ball-room also—the small tables which con- 
stituted it a restaurant by day being compactly piled in a corner to clear the 
floor; in the rear, a sort of irregular hall, jealously consecrated to the mys- 
teries of French and Mexican monte, faro, rondo, roulette, lansquenet, euchre, 
bluff. The latter was our “quiet” room, our place to get away to, where at 
all hours reigned a sweet, meditative repose, only broken by the tuneful 
jingle of doubloons and Spanish dollars, or the lulling monotone of the dealer, 
with his “ dos, tres, siete, ocho, cavallo, rey!” soothing as the dropping of 
nuts or the dripping of water—at no time any sound more startling than the 
yell of a “ dead-broke” player, the crash of a table, the crack of an impulsive 
revolver, or a groan or two. The Veuve used to say that, to be sure, Pacific 
Street was a little suburlan, a leet-tle what you call out-of-the-way, but 
then the quiet was swch a comfort—did not Monsieur think so?—one could 
take one’s little siesta in the afternoon, so like one’s heavenly Lima—which 
was quite out of the question in that reckless, shocking Plaza, you know. 

It was the maddest motley of costumes, a triply confounded Babel of 
tongues, that met every night at the Cuatro Amigos. Hans Christian Andersen 
would have made a fable of it—Chili, Peru and Mexico, France, Spain, Ger- 
many and the United States, all leaving their places on the map of the world 
to play “ Pussy-wants-a-corner,” in a fifty-vara lot, or putting on the 
goloshes of happiness, like Councillor Knap, and stepping out of the card- 
party of history into the mud of Forty-nine. It was a Yankee Willie that 
brewed a peck o’ maut and a French Rab and a Spanish Allan that came to 
pree; and the drappie that should have been in their e’e got into their 
tongues, so that they broke each other’s language to that extent, that when 
you came to pick up the pieces you could find nothing to match a caramba, 
or fit into a sacré, but a few shapeless fragments of damn. As for me, be- 
tween the native and foreign compliments and imprecations, I quite lost my 
head, and could never surely tell where a salute left off and an insult began. 
{ was in the trouble that overwhelmed an old foretop-man of the frigate 
Brandywine when she lay in the harbor of Rio between a French corvette and 
a Spanish ship-of-the-line. He had been sent aloft to rig a block, and, to the 
surprise of his mates (for he was a smart and willing hand), sulked and 
grumbled over the splice. Presently he was hailed by the officer of the deck: 
“Foretop, there! Bear a hand with that block, and be damned to you.” 
“ Aye, aye, sir! But when you've got a si, si on the starboard, and a owi, 
oui on the larboard, and a dblast-yowr-eyes in the bunt, what’s the use of you? 
Besides, they wears galluses.” 

But the Cuatro Amigos—the place, the hour and the company—were 
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coherent enough when the dance began and joy was unconfined. The Mexi- 
can fandango, the French quadrille, the German waltz, the Yankee reel, were 
a common language to us, and, though our tongues might need interpreters, 
our toes were briskly colloquial. Then we drew back our chairs to the wall 
or leaned against the bar, keeping time with castanets and tambourines and 
clapping of hands, and sometimes with snatches of Spanish and German song, 
to the merry music of harp and guitar, flute and violin. There were those 
among us to whom the wine-like atmosphere of the dance was as the very 
breath of life; and the poetry of schottische and waltz, polka and mazourka, 
even manola and bolero, and tarantella, and cracovienne, had its eloquent and 
rapturous renderings; for, had we not our shy little seforitas trom Acapulco, 
and our sly little seforitas from Lima, our piump little nifas from Santiago, 
and our brisk little nifas from Valparaiso, and our German and French ad- 
venturesses from everywhere, who, though abundantly brisk and sly, were 
neither plump nor shy ? And ah! had we not also our nimble, melodious, 
darling, Gil Garay—our beautiful, ill-fated little Gil ? 

Against the joined forces of ennui, home-sickness and bad luck our hostess 
was a host in herself; but little Gil, mercurial, original, versatile, full of sur- 
prises, was our hostage to fortune, and no matter how heavy-sad the day, it 
was a light gnd happy night that brought us the changeful music of his 
throat and finger and foot—a creature of infinite prank, of infinite pathos, 
in whose nature were so fantastically blend:d the monkey of unconscious 
drollness, the squirrel of piquant quickness, the kitten of happy, sudden at- 
titude, and the fawn of*tender, helpless expectation, all harmoniously blended 
to the quipful melody of the mocking-bird, that the result was an unique in 
natural history—just Gaspar Gil Garay. 

I remember well how he made his first appearance among us. The com- 
pany was unusually full that night, and there were many new faces in the 
fandango. A ship was just in from Callao, and some of the regular visitors 
of the Cuatro Amigos had found old friends among the passengers. About 
midnight the dance, crowded and boisterous, suddenly ceased, and the dancers, 
as if at an expected signal, fell back into the circle of spectators, the clappers 
of castanets and jinglers of tambourines, and the floor was left clear. Then 
the orchestra—a harp and a glute and two guitars—sang to that Herodian 
daughter of Spanish dance, the cachuca; and at once, from behind a red cur- 
tain in a corner by the bar, there sprang into the centre of the room a beauti- 
ful, panting creature, all eagerness and charm. Her features made up a 
model of regularity and proportion, her complexion olive and rose, her hair 
black. and lustrous, her eyes big, dark- and impassioned, her lips rich with 
seductive provocation, her teeth like jewels, and her smile triumphant. Her 
costume was rich and purely correct—the delicious velvet bodice of dark 
purple, the yellow satin skirt, short, soft and suggestive; the clocked and 
flesh-colored stockings ; the quaint high comb; the ample and elegant vail 
of black lace. 

As she stood for a moment, poised on a pinnacle of captivating coquetry, 
one little foot pointed prettily like a pen as if to write her name on the 
sanded floor, her waxen, rounded arms upraised in a fine arch, her neck 
proudly turned, and her eyes glancing cunningly askance as the dimpled chin: 
kissed the dimpled shoulder—as she stood so, quaintly clicking the time on 
her castanets, as if nicely measuring her pulses for the start, and then, with 
foot high in air, leapt right into the middie of that rapturous river of dance— 
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it was a vision of the Zeatro Real in its glory, and our savage San Francisco 
was his romantic Madrid, by that double-sexed Ariel of the minute trans- 
muted. I had seen Ellsler and Taglioni and Cerito, already, I have seen 
Angusta and Soto and Cubas since; but more delightful, more surprising, 
more inspired than either—I have seen Gil Garay in the cachuca. 

He vanished as he had appeared, in a fling and a flash of satin and velvet, 
and a clatter and a clash of castanets ; and his exit was followed by protracted 
and boisterous applause, delivered with voices, and hands, and feet, tambou- 
rines and whistles. In the lulls, forty people asked in fonr tongues, “ Who is 
she?” “ Where did she come from?” but no answer could be gathered from 
the wise smiles of the few who were in the secret, and curiosity was presently 
forgotten in the merry-go-round of the fandango. 

But again, by the same consentaneous movement as before, and as suddenly, 
the dancers mingled with the lookers-on, and the cleared space was left, sur- 
rounded by the now curious and eager circle of audience. Some one placed a 
small table in the centre; some one else cried “ Monsiewr Le Singe!” There 
was a dash of rollicking overture from the small orchestra, then a general 
burst of laughter mixed with a polyglot of exclamatory hubbub, and a 
great Monkey sat on the table and made such faces and signs as only monkeys 
can. The “make-up” was perfect, the study from nature astonishingly true, 
the cynical epigram of attitude, gesture and expression deliciously piquant, 
the humor unctuously droll, the wisdom solemn and sermon-like, the pathos 
replete with such fine, tender touches as only they can justly appreciate who 
have ever seen a monkey wounded and forsaken; a monkey homesick and 
heart-broken ; a mother monkey, in a hysterical wits’-end of puzzled horror, 
rocking her dumb, dead baby on her breast, playfully tickling it, petulantly 
spanking it, laying it down desperately, retiring from it cunningly, chattering 
to it coaxingly, sitting down over against it, as it were a bow-shot, and 
wondering, Will it never, never, never make faces an more? 

The mask, made of some flexible, elastic, semi-transparent material which 
responded with a sort of awful truthfulness to the action of the facial muscles, 
especially those of the brow, cheek and lips, was such as I had never seen 
before, and singularly French in its curious reproduction of details. The 
fidelity was ridiculously heart-rending with ‘vhich it gave that careworn, 
eager-anxious, friendlessly funny, “ what next” expression which we pity in 
the faces of the poor little tailed Grimaldis who perform for our street-corner 
entertainment on the tread-mill of that same old wretched round of tricks, to 
the fine-ground tyranny of a hand-organ. 

A guitar was laid on the table before him. He snatched it up with a sort 
of voracious inquiry, turned it over and over, jerkingly, peeped with Paul- 
Pryish impertinence into the hole, broke two of tle strings with a savage 
spang, and immediately affected the liveliest alarm and grief, patting the in- 
strument soothingly; and then he chuckled triumphantly, and squealed in 
the bowels of it with all the daft delight of a Yorkshire boggart. It was a 
happy translation from the ourang-outangese, and only a monkey of true talent 
and taste could have rendered it faithfully back into the original. 

Presently he began to pick at the remaining strings with a pensive study 
‘that was inimitably droll—his head on one side, his brows elevated, his eyes 
upturned in the small frenzy of the average “sentimental songster;” and 
putting together the shapeless fragments of his broken jangle and twang, he 
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made, as if by chance, a tune—like Yriarte’s ass, when, finding by chance a 
shepherd's flute in the grass, he 
Drew nearer, and snorted 
Upon it, by chance. 


The breath of the brute, sir, 
Drew music for once; 

It entered the flute, sir, 
And blew it by chance. 


“ Ah!” cried he in wonder, 
“ How comes this to pass ? 
Who will now dare to slander 
The skill of an ass?” 


And the tune he played was called Morat: 
And asses in plenty 
I see at a glance, 
Who, one time in twenty, 
Succeed, by mere chance, 


But there was method in our monkey’s chance, for out of those broken bits 
of instrumental tom-foolery, deftly fitted together, he constructed a sort of 
musical mosaic—a most grotesquely happy accompaniment to that wonder of 
run-mad nonsense, the “ Monkey Song” of the Cuban negroes, as one may 
hear it yet, half sung, half chattered, on the plantations in the interior. 

With ears and-eyes and nose assiduous, I have listened and peeped and 
poked these many years among the world’s queer sounds and sights and 


smells, but never have I happened upon anything half so fragrantly fresh and 
awfully earnest and dumbfoundingly funny as Gil Garay’s mildly-monstrous 
performance of the “ Monkey Song.” It used to remind me of @ passage in 
the “ Noctes Ambrosianz:” 

Norta—lIn a rude age there may be bursts of passion—of imagination, even—which, 
if you, or any other man whom I esteem, insist on calling them poetry, I am willing so 
to designate. In that case, almost all human language is poetry; nor am I sure that 
from the promise of such inspiration we are justified in excluding the cawing of rooks, 
or the gabbling of geese, and certainly not the more impassioned lyrical effusions of 
monkeys. 

Suerpxerp—Rum deevils, monkeys! 

A bursting uproar of applause, which would fain have relieved itself with 
yells, was instantly astounded and stunned into stillness by a change in the 
programme as bold as it was sudden, and all the more impressive for its gro- 
tesqueness. Without leaving the table, without even changing his attitude, 
that phenomenon of versatile caprices glided at once into a low and tender 
prelude, and thence into that loveliest of Sevillan serenades, the very melodi- 
ous soul of Spanish moonlight and slumber, compact of enchantment and 
blissful bondage and rapturous longing—£/ Suefio—that dream of love striv- 
ing in song, 

Where souls have still the gift of speaking 
With nature in her own old wondrous way. 

Then he was gone. And then the delight of that motley company uttered 
itself in gold and silver; dollars, doubloons, nuggets, were dashed in handfuls 
upon the floor—the Cuatro Amigos literally flinging themselves away in a true 
Forty-nine furore. 

Well, night after night came little Gil, a mollifying missionary to our hard 
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heathenry ; with the cunning charm of harmless dance and song, and many 
a heart-reaching echo of home and love and the old familiar faces and places, 
reclaiming us from our cut-throat recklessness to a Californian quality of inno- 
cence—neither very fine nor durable, but encouraging while it lasted. The 
Cuatro Amigos became the safest saloon in San Francisco; our company 
grew and grew, in numbers and respectability ; and we used to boast that 
we kept an exclusive angel ona high salary. But one night—no angel! 
“ We armed our fears with ten thousand shields and spears;” but he never 
came again. 

In the garret of a German milkman’s rancho, at the head of the Vallejo 
Street that was to be, I found him some months later-—alone and dying. It 
was a solitary place, quite in the fields, and far from the barbarous confusion 
and ferocious selfishness of the town. He had chosen it—poor dear fellow |— 
because there were cows and goats and a tree or two, there, and from his 
window, on clear mornings, he could see the Golden Gate; and “ because he 
could turn his back on the tents and his face toward the ships, and forget in 
that direction, and remember in this.” 

When he told me he had never slept out of that house since he arrived in 
San Francisco, I fairly trembled for him. Bayonets think, they say—then 
why not revolvers and bowie-knives, slung-shots and garroting grips? And 
what could these have been thinking about when this lonely child-man was 
trudging unattended and unarmed, and with pockets heavy with gold and 
silver, through the dark midnight and the desperate thicket and across the 
ominous moor, where shot or cry, if it had been heard at all, must have fallen 
upon indifferent ears. 

But who cared for him now ? 

“O, his German friends—there were three of them—were very kind; they 
prepared his breakfast for him before they went to their work in the morning, 
and his supper when they returned at night; and every day at noon the 
young Mexican woman who burrowed in the small crumbling adobe I saw 
from the window brought him chocolate and frijoles, with sometimes part of 
a steak or a fowl;” for a Mexican woman is ever an angel of pity, though 
her technical virtwe be a long-lost and forgotten thing. 

He had lived always quite alone here. The three men were absent all 
day long. One among his customers in town, another watching the cows 
between pasture and spring, and the third at work among the sheds or the 
few furrows they tilled. They took but two meals a day, and so he never 
saw them at noon. It was best so; he loved his actual loneliness, for out of 
it he conjured a lovely vision of company—his beautiful wife, his darling 
little ones. For their sakes he had come here to get gold. He knew that 
his season for gathering it was short, for his doctor in Santiago had told him 
he had consumption—one lung almost gone—and his days were strictly num- 
bered. He was a lamb shorn of his strength, and but that among the vines 
and oranges of Chili and Peru the wind was tenderly tempered to him, the 
life would not have been left him for the task he had set himself—to leave 
them safe from want. 

“ But, Garay, how could they let you come here to die? these bleak Win- 
ters, these deadly rains, this shelterless, pitiless make-shift, this forlorn foot- 
hold of a place?” 

“ Ah, Sefior, they did not know. I dared not tell them. I paid the doctor 
to keep my secret ; else how could I have had my way? Sefior, I am the 
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man who owned the goose that laid golden eggs. I have killed my heart, to 
get out this golden love for them.” 

“ And are you rich already ?” 

“ Ay, rich for oursmall covetings. The Quatro Amigos have been munifi- 
cent to me, and I have saved it all. I never play, never drink, never even 
smoke now.” (Think of that, for 4 Spaniard, and an actor too, caught on the 
Prado, trained in the Zarzuela, famous for show-tricks at the Circo, and ex- 
travaganza at the Teatro Real! Ah, my merry life, here’s a deadly moral 
to you!) “ Well, I was going to say I never ate either; but lately that dear 
kind Costanza, my Mexican nurse, has been telling me that if I did not eat 
plentifully I should not last till Summer; and then the sea, and Santiago— 
and them! You see, Sefior, I began by starving that goose of mine. Well, 
my brave captain, my more than brother, he that brought me hither from 
Valparaiso—I put into his hands all my money, and told him to double it 
quickly ; and the glorious sailor—he’s as free as the breeze and as plucky as 
a petrel—started next morning, ran out to sea, and down the coast, in a 
splitting gale, turned my Coubloons and dust into Chili flour, brought it back 
here, and quadrupled it. We are rich now, for us; and he is waiting here, to 
take my body home, I suppose ; for when I begged him to make another run, 
and share the profits with me, he said there was not time—was not time— 
not time /”’ 

“ Have you had medical advice, Garay ?” 

“A doctor? I? Here in San Francisco, where scientific stupidity costs 
half a fortune, and professional impudence the other half? Valgame Dios! 
No. Would you have me devoured alive?” 

“But I am a doctor; and since they shall cost you nothing, it is but fair 
that you should accept the stupidity for profound knowledge, and the impu- 
dence for cheerful courage,” 

“ Ah, kind friend, true friend! What is poor little Garay, that you should 
heed his helpless peevishness? As you will, as you will.” 

“Good! Then to-morrow I shall bring you medicines; and let the good 
Costanza meet me here. Meanwhile eat as heartily as you can of your steaks 
and fowls, and take now and then a glass of the wine I send you. So then, 
till I see you again.” 

With both his girlish hands, almost transparent in their emaciation, he 
clasped the hand I offered, and kissing it mutely, lovingly, let fall a tear upon 
it. “Garay,” said I, “I wish you to get strength, quickly and by every 
means, for you must return to your family without loss of time.” 

He sprang up, and stared at me with that expression of startled and 
bewildered terror which flashes into the face of a man who is suddenly aroused 
from dreaming that he is dying. Then slowly there gathered in his eyes a 
glow of soul-deep satisfaction, and round his lips a smile of triumphant joy. 
How like a beautiful woman, dying gloriously, he looked! He fondly patted 
my rough, brown cheek : 

“Tmay? I can?” 

“ You can, Garay, you shall!” 

With a sigh he fell back, and turning his face to the wall, closed his eyes, 
and lay as one sleeping sweetly. As I turned to leave, I threw one reluctant 
glance round that wretched loft. On the coarse wall, between two naked 
scantlings, hung the guitar that lately sang so daintily to the fine passion of 
Zl Suefio; two strings were broken. Across a rude, short bench, the only 
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seat, the velvet, and satin, and lace, the purple, and orange, and black of the 
cachuca costume were flung scornfully. On an inverted empty barrel at the 
head of the bed, a watch and a pair of castanets lay together—both stopped, 
It was an inspiration for the eye that caught, and the hand that fixed, the 
grim contrasts and the tragic moral of “ The Duel after the Masquerade.” 





“Captain Valdes, our little friend is failing fast.” 

“ God be with him! How long will he last, Sefior Doctor?” 

“A short run to Valparaiso. Is your schooner fast?” 

“ Yes, and I can make her faster.” 

“How?” 

“ By piling on sail till she squeals,” 

“ But this is a tearing season.” 

“So much the better. I’ve put new spars in her—the toughest sticks on 
the coast. I’ve put a new suit of sails on her, and scraped her bottom. Now 
let it blow. Iam ready for him. I promised that queen of his to bring him 
to her alive, and she is waiting and watching for him now. If he is ready for 
me, Sefior Doctor, give him to me. If he will last a short run to Valparaiso, 
as you say, death must have the heels to catch him. Vamos/” 

“ When can you sail?” 

“To-morrow morning.” 

“ You shall have him.” 





On the first day of November, 1849, Captain Estevan Valdes ran that nine- 
lived witch, Za Nifa, high and dry ashore at Valparaiso. 

“ He’s alive, Sefiora!” cried the captain to a brilliantly beautiful woman, 
who sprang, all wild, over the side. 

“Teresa! Adios!” gasped little Gil Garay. 


J. W. Parmer. 























THE SEVENTH COMMANDMENT IN MODERN FICTION. 


VERY one who is familiar with the fictitious literature of the day, 
whether it be English or American, can hardly escape noticing the extent 
to which offences against the Seventh Commandment are used as part of the 
machinery of the novelist. Many persons are inclined to regard this as an 
objectionable feature of the modern novel. Some even hold that this pe- 
culiar feature renders the novel in which it may appear, essentially and irre- 
deemably immoral in its tendencies. With Podsnappian dislike of impro- 
prieties, they fear lest it should “ bring a blush to the cheek of a young per- 
gon,” and hence demand that the very existence of this class of crimes should 
be ignored in fiction as well as in every-day life. 

That a novel is immoral in its tendency merely because its plot involves 
the commission of a crime, is a manifest absurdity. The materials of the 
novelist, viewed simply as such, are, in themselves, wholly devoid of any 
moral character. If a writer proposes as part of the plot of a projected 
novel, that the hero shall commit a crime, nothing can be predicated as to 
the moral influence of the proposed work. It is only under the plastic touch 
of the author that the fact of crime takes character and influence. If he 
handles the subject in such a way as to become openly or impliedly the 
apologist for crime, then his book should unhesitatingly be pronounced im- 
moral; but if, on the contrary, he directly or indirectly condemns crime, or 
even if the consequences of the narrated crime have a tendency to condemn 
it, then the strictest moralist can bring no valid objection against the book. 

The truth of this view of crime as material for the novelist, is for the most 
part generally admitted. “ Yet, as to one class of crimes, namely, those in- 
volving an actual or contemplated breach of the Seventh Commandment, the 
Podsnaps, as has been said, prefer to believe that this view is inadmissible, 
By turning resolutely away from the misery and crime in the actual world, 
by persistently “ putting it behind” them, theysucceed in forgetting its exist- 
ence, and they demand that the novelist, in creating an ideal world, should 
imitate their example. They are not aware that it is out of the power of the 
author to comply with their wishes. He is subject to a higherlaw than the 
imaginary necessity of complying with their artificial prejudices—the law of 
artistic synthesis that governs the wide world of art, and demands that the 
work of the artist, be he painter or sculptor, musician or novelist, should be 
consistently developed from a clearly preconceived plan. The writer of sen- 
sation stories for the “Sunday Jupiter” is governed only by the wishes and 
tastes of his readers, but the true novelist, the man who loves and reveres 
his profession, and regards it as the first and noblest of the arts, can no more 
write simply to please the illiterate majority, than could Fra Angelico have 
sullied his saintly pencil with the popular, yet impure, legends of a sensuous 
mythology. 
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he fact that the class of crimes forbidden by the Seventh Commandment 
enters so largely into the framework of most of the novels of the day, as it 
indisputably does, is due to an unexpressed but nevertheless existent law of 
artistic composition. The novelist makes use of this element, not altogether 
from choice, nor simply because it may possibly gain for his book a certaig 
degree of popularity, but from a necessity arising from the character of the 
modern novel. Before tracing the origin of the use of this element, it is, 
therefore, necessary briefly to examine the distinguishing characteristics of 
the English—including, of course, the American—novel of the day. 

Within the last thirty years a great change has passed upon English fiction. 
Prior to that date the English novel was merely a narrative of the circum- 
stances and events surrounding its characters. The characters themselves 
were mere puppets, employed to give life and interest to the incidents of the 
story ; to wear the properties and to aid the action of the plot. The author’s 
method of composition would seem to have been, first, to invent a sufficient 
number of interesting incidents and situations, and to collect. a series of 
leasing landscapes, and then to create characters who should aid him in the 
exhibition of his wares. To day the novelist pursues an entirely different 
method. Circumstances and events are now used by the author as the means 
of developing his characters, and are strictly subordinated to this purpose. 
A novel was formerly a record of adventure. It is now a study of character. 
It was formerly objective, dealing with the actions of men and their outer 
surroundings. It is now subjective, dealing with the mental state, the im- 
pulses and passions, the motives and principles of men, and using events 
simply as the machinery of the story. In Fielding and Marryat we read 
only of the adventures—and they are unquestionably very entertaining—of 
“Tom Jones,” or “ Midshipman Easy ;” in Thackeray and Hawthorne we are 
presented with an artistic study of “ Becky Sharpe,”’ or “ Donatello.” 

This general division of novels into the two classes of subjective and ob- 
jective novels, is one which holds good in spite of every other method of 
classification. Viewed from a different standpoint, novels might he divided 
into half-a-dozen different classes ; such as novels of society, historical novels, 
novels devoted to music, like “ Charles Auchester,” or to political subjects, like 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But, divide them as we may, each class is still 
divisible into the subjective and the objective, just as the several pieces into 
which a stratified rock may be vertically broken, will each retain a common 
line of horizontal cleavage. 

In fiction as in reality, love is necessarily the main theme. It is beyond 
controversy the strongest passion in the breast of man or woman. It is through 
his mistress or his wife that a man’s life is made happy or wretched; the 
man himself most easily and surely blessed or ruined. Hence, love is the one 
theme that touches all our hearts. It is the one universal language in which 
the novelist must, write, in order to be read of all. 

Nevertheless, there are limitations to the use which the author is permitted 
to make of this theme. Were he to offer us a study of a pure, unalloyed and 
undisturbed idyl of love, between two perfectly harmonious and thoroughly 
unexceptionable people, it would prove as insipid and uninteresting as are 
the loves of the complacent and newly married couples that infest our water- 
ing places, and flaunt their innocent and aggravating happiness in the faces 
of the unsympathizing throng. The author is obliged to interpose obstacles 
and difficulties in the onward flowing current of his lovers’ happiness, in ordar 
to create any interest in their daily conduct and ultimate fate. 
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Now, the subjective character of the modern novel demands that these 
difficulties should not be merely those of time and place, but that they should 
be exclusively those whose force is dependent on the moral strength of one or 
both parties. The barrier which, for a time, at least, must interpose between 
the hero and the heroine and the future of their consummated happiness, 
must be moral rather than physical. The harsh father, the intercepted letters, 
the misunderstandings arising from transparently foolish slanders, belong 
properly to the novel of incident, not to the novel of character. 

The available moral obstacles which the novelist has at his command are 
not very numerous. Differences in rank are constantly becoming more and 
more repugnant to the democratic spirit of the age, and hence are losing their 
utility as material for the author. The force of such distinctions daily loses 
its hold upon the public. When the young Caxton voluntarily relinquishes 
all attempts to gain the lady whom he loves simply because she is his supe- 
rior in rank, he fails to assign a reason for his conduct which the majority of 
men—in America, at all even's—will consider valid. 

So, too, any difference in pecuniary position between the characters of a 
novel, when used as a barrier between them, savors too much of the prosaic 
and sordid to warrant its frequent use. The objections which apply to the 
use of disparity in rank, apply still more strongly to this class of obstacles. 

Inherent and irreconcilable peculiarities of character may furnish a legiti- 
mate barrier, but peculiarities of character are scarcely alone sufficient for the 
novelist’s purpose. Moreover, these peculiarities are usually inseparable 
from their results. For instance, an extremely jealous disposition in either 
the hero or heroine may be the apparent separating cause, but jealousy 
cannot be treated apart from its results, and it is, after all, the results of 
jealousy, and not the fact of its existence, that will really constitute the 
obstacle of which the author is in search. These results will usually involve 
elements partaking of the nature of crime real or suspected, and hence the 
barrier which they may constitute will properly come under another classifica- 
tion, viz., that of crime. 

The fact of crime, committed, contemplated or shunned by one or both of 
the leading characters, is the most effectual and easily managed means of 
marring or postponing their ultimate bliss which the novelist has at his com- 
mand. But here again he is restricted in his choice of available crime. 
Murder can rarely be handled—except by such a consummate master as 
Hawthorne—in such a way as to avoid coarseness of treatment and conse- 
quent disgust on the part of the reader. Miss Braddon—who owes her popu- 
larity not to the fact that she creates melo-dramatic and essentially vulgar 
heroines, and describes them in tawdry rhetoric and imperfect grammar, but 
to the fact that she has, in a measure, grasped the true idea, and comprehended 
the main laws of subjective fiction—shocks the reader of “ Aurora Floyd,” 
and “ Lady Audley’s Secret,” by the coarse brutality of murder. Wilkie Collins, 
too, has failed to make his “ Armadale” worthy of anything more than 
ephemeral popularity, because murder, a crime that revolts nine-tenths of the 
class of readers upon whose verdict rests the future of every novel, is the 
main feature of his plot. 

Crimes against property have a certain degree of availability, but this is 
comparatively limited in its range. Swindling, forgery, the theft and conceal- 
ment or destruction of wills, ete, are all legitimate elements of fiction, but 
they are of limited ayailability in this, that they cannot usually be committed 
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by those characters in the novel for whom our sympathies are demanded. A 
lady that can steal or murder, either in fiction or in reality, necessarily wholly 
forfeits our regard. Right or wrong, the prejudices of people are existent 
facts that cannot be ignored. We may sympathize with the woman who 
deserts her husband for the sake of one whom she loves more dearly, but we 
cease to interest ourselves in her fate if she adds the comparatively trivial 
crime of stealing her husband’s watch, or of carrying off the household 
spoons. 

A little reflection will convince any one that of the remaining crimes men- 
tioned in the Decalogue, those forbidden by the Seventh Commandment alone 
possess any wide availability for the purposes of the novelist. And here it 
must be understood that a definition should be given to this class of crimes 
sufficiently broad to include all breaches of faith between betrothed persons, 
even though unattended with any crime of which society takes cognizance, 
With this broad definition, the class of crimes just mentioned affords all the 
conditions necessary to the writer of the modern, subjective novel; gives to 
him the material wherewith to weave the story of passionate love at war 
with principle or adverse fate. For the barrier which the Seventh Command- 
ment places between those whose happiness depends upon aceomplished love, 
is strong or feeble, remains impassable or vanishes away, just in proportion as 
their force of character and love of right dominate or yield to the strength 
of opposing passion. 

The French mind, essentially analytical, early perceived the availability 
of this element, and used it before it had become popular with English writers, 
It is not because of the fact—if it be a fact—that French civilization is more 
corrupt than the Anglo-Saxon type, that the French novelists have dealt more 
with this element of fiction, but simply because the French taste demanded 
the subjective rather than the objective novel, and hence, by the process which 
we have endeavored to analyze, it logically followed that the Seventh Com- 
mandment should enter largely into French fiction. The relatively greater 
immorality of French over English and American society is shown by the 
manner in which French writers have handled this theme. By tacitly ap- 
proving or openly advocating the viclation of the Seventh Commandment, 
Balzac has rendered his writings immoral, while Thackeray, his great disciple 
and successor, handling the same subject, would have written the best and 
truest and most powerful of sermons. 

The fact of the wide and increasing use of this element in English and 
American fiction is evident at a moment’s glance. Brockden Brown and 
Hawthorne, the two most eminent American writers of the subjective school, 
have made great use of it. It is to a skilful use of this motif that Miss Pres- 
cott’s writings owe whatever they possess of passionate power. Her first 
romance, “Sir Rohan’s Ghost,” and four out of the seven stories in her vol- 
ume entitled “The Amber Gods,” are based upon this theme, and our maga- 
zine literature affords abundant proof of its popularity. The love of Clive 
for Ethel, rendered hopeless by his marriage to Rosa, is the controlling fact 
of “The Newcomes.” Both “Adam Bede” and “ Romola” draw their main 
interest from the same source, and even “ Felix Holt ” would lose much of its 
charm and power, were the long-concealed crime of Mrs. Transome wanting. 
Dickens, in his general defiance of, and exceptional superiority to, all laws of 
composition, is also exceptional in his disuse of this element, but the lesser 
English novelists, such as Miss Thomas and Mrs. Edwards—both exceedingly 
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clever in composition and development—Trollope, Yates and Sala, depend 
upon it as the chief component of their plots. At the present moment the 
three leading English serials, now in course of re-publication on this side of 
the Atlantic, afford examples of skilful but totally dissimilar treatment of 
the same subject. 

That the use of the Seventh Commandment will ultimately be abandoned 
by novelists is quite probable, but its use will continue so long as the charac- 
ter of the novel remains as it is at present. For it is logically a result, artis- 
tically a necessity, of the modern subjective, analytic novel. 


W. L. ALDEN. 








THE SECRET. 





“ And he made a hele amid the reeds, and whispered in it, ‘King Midas hath asses’ 
ears!’” 
AR-REACHING billowy flats, set here and there 
With gem-like pools, gleaming among the reeds 
Whose crested lances pierce the marshy air, 
Above the tangled weeds. 


And far away, beyond the belting firs, 

O’er whose dark shoulders peeps the ling’ring moon, 
A distant sound the lonely silence stirs— 

The wandering ocean’s rune. 


The lowering west is wrapped in sombre gray, 
Save where, low down upon the horizon cold, 
Burns the last token of departed day, 
One gleam of dreary gold. 


The earth and sky are pregnant with a sense 
Of some dark secret floating yet unknown ; 

Heavy with mystery the air grows dense, 
The silence still more lone, 


The secret glows athwart the sunset’s gold, 
It sighs among the red boughs of the woods, 
The pale moon bears it on her bosom cold, 
The night above it broods. 


The dark reeds bend beneath the unseen weight ; 
They whisper strange things to the lilies cool, 
The royal lilies, keeping purple state 
Beside the silent pool. 


The keen Spring breezes swooping o’er the reeds, 
Catch the dread secret on their airy wings 

And trail it through the land till some one heeds 
The tale all nature sings, 


And gives it voice, when through the startled land, 
Like sudden wild-fire spreads the blazoned shame ; 
And gaping clowns in grinning circles stand, 
Mocking a royal name. L. F. 











ENGLISH AND FRENCH PAINTING. 





HE great underlying characteristic which distinguishes the French school 

is an attempt to grapple with the fundamental principles of painting, even 

if it be at the cost of some prettiness of detail, or of dramatic force in the treat- 

ment; that is, the drawing of the picture must be correct, though the subject 

itself may be devoid of all interest ; the chromatic effect must be harmonious, 
though there be not a single agreeable color on the canvas. 

In England every law of composition may be sacrificed to dramatic interest, 
and the picture, so far as color goes, be as discordant as the music of an 
unskilful brass-band ; but let the different tones, composing this od/a podrida 
be‘in themselves clear and brilliant, and the artist may yet secure the admi- 
ration, not of the general public only, but even of the dilettanti and the critic. 

The Englishman’s first consideration in painting a picture, is to tell a story, 
and if he fails to do this, palpably and intelligibly, his picture finds no favor 
with the dealers. 

The Frenchman’s ambition, on the contrary, is to carry the art of painting 
one step further, and it is the execution and not the choice of subject which 
to him is of importance. 

The result is that the Gaul, with an expressive shrug of the shoulders, calls 
the Briton an “zlustrateur,” while the Briton stands before his rival’s canvas 
and wonders “ what the deuce the fellow mearts?” 

The fact is that the Latin race has been and probably will ever remain 
diametrically opposed in thought and feeling to the Anglo-Saxon. So deep- 
rooted, indeed, is the difference between the one class of mind, concise and 
mathematical in its modes of thought, and the other, vague and erratic, but 
reaching often to a sublime grandeur from the very vagueness of its aims, 
and working out an intense individuality through the very liberty born of 
its erratic tendencies, that it is to be doubted whether they can ever be 
brought to see art from the same standpoint. 

In France every effort is made to carry ont a uniform system in each de- 
partment of governmental administration ; even as a republic she aimed at 
uniformity. In England one may almost say that there is no such thing as a 
code of laws. There are, indeed, laws innumerable, but so various, and often 
so contradictory, as to be really nugatory ; thus throwing all the weight of 
the decision upon the judge or administrator, so that the responsibility falls 
not upon the system but upon the man. 

As it is in the administrative bureaus of the empire, so is it also in the 
broad fields of art. The French artist recognizes certain definite laws, and it 
is these which he first teaches to his pupils; for instance, there are the laws 
governing the proportions of the human figure, one of which is that the length 
of the head will enter six or at most seven times into the entire length of the 
body; this is the Greek standard ; the average of modern measurements only 
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gives us five or even less. As an example of how these rules are sometimes 
ignored by English masters, it is only necessary to refer to a well-known 
painting by Maclise, “ Macbeth and the Ghost of Banquo.” In this large 
and pretentious work the heads of the principal figures might be repeated 
ten or eleven times before you attained the-exaggerated length of their 
attenuated bodies. The Ghost is not included, not being honored with a 
body; and as to the hands and feet, one pauses in amazement before extremi- 
ties that might charm the aristocracy of Pekin, but would scarcely tally with 
a European’s locomotive requirements. 

The simplest principles of perspective are passed over with the same sub- 
lime indifference, even by men like Millais (Ruskin’s hero), who, in “The 
Picnic,” paints apples in an orchard some thirty inches in diameter, if you 
compare them, brought forward to the plane of the foreground, to the heads 
of the very uninteresting English damsels, seated upon blades of grass, that 
suggest the idea of the painter having used a powerful lens while making 
his studies for verdure. 

Aérial perspective, which can only be rendered by atmospheric modifica- 
tions of color, is often outraged by the most celebrated artists ; for instance, 
a blue or scarlet jacket in a painting like “The Derby,” by Frith, will be 
rendered by the brightest hues the pallet can afford, while it is physically 
impossible that they should be entirely unaffected by the distance at which 
they are placed from the spectator, and which would be made apparent to 
the eye by a large admixture of gray, effects most admirably felt by Troyon 
and the Bonheurs (Auguste and Rosa), to say nothing of Couture and Courbé, 

The laws of harmony, or the effect produced upon one color by the juxta- 
position of another, are so subtle in their nature, and so difficult in their ap- 
plication, that it is scarcely possible to convict an artist of ignoring them, 
unless the student could have an example placed before him of a work in 
which these laws have been respected and one in which they have been disre- 
garded, in order to compare them, and note the difference; but while such 
palpable principles as those cited above are frequently overlooked, it will 
easily be conjectured that those which govern the delicate relations of color 
are generally violated by English painters. 

The craving after “nice bits of color,” without regard to their relation to 
each other, leads also to a very imperfect system of modelling, or careless 
modification of light and shade upon any object with a projecting surface, by 
which its various planes must be made obvious to the eye, for it is only by a 
judicious sacrifice of brilliancy and transparency in the receding planes that 
a high degree of relief can be obtained. 

It is the frequent violation of these simple laws which causes English pic- 
tures to appear so flat when placed by the side of a good French work. 

The question naturally arises why the Englishman’s painting should be so 
deficient in justness of proportion, in harmony of color, and strength of relief, 
when these qualities are found in a high degree of perfection, even in the 
works of many mediocre painters of the French school? Is the Briton infe- 
rior in intellect? Has he no powers of observation ? 

The esprit, the wit and humor, the profound philosophy, the delicate senti- 
ment revealed in every touch with which he illumines his canvas, stamp him 
at once as a clever humorist, a deep thinker, and an earnest poet. It certainly 
can not be to any lack of intelligence in the individual that the blame can be 
attributed. If it be not the fault of the man it must be that of his educa- 
tion, and the most superficial examination will justify this assertion. 
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Up to the present day there is no school of painting connected with the 
Royal Academy ; there are classes for drawing, and for modelling in clay, and 
lectures upon a variety of subjects; but, when it comes to the art of painting, 
the student is sent to his own attic, or left to wander alone over the hills and 
moors of “ merrie England,” and thus he labors for years without, perhaps, 
stumbling upon some simple law which he would have learned as a boy in any 
respectable French atelier, And painting has a science as well as mathe. 
matics, or any branch of physics. 

Unfortunately, an education neglected not only leaves the mind ignorant of 
some truths, but fills it with false theories and errors of practice. Thus an 
Englishman is taught, from his earliest years, to exercise his observation in 
looking for what he thinks should be in nature; that is, bits of flashy color, 
until his eye becomes so trained to this sole pursuit that he overlooks what 
really is before him, viz: the soft, gray tints with which nature, even in the 
glowing East, assures us of the cooling breeze and the refreshing dew. Un- 
doubtedly, the Chinaman, in many of his imitative efforts, displays remarka- 
ble powers of untrained observation. In his copy of any object, he will ren- 
der, with the most minute care, the tiniest mark or scrawl; yet who would 
look for nature in a Chinaman’s painting? What is true of the Chinaman in 
a greater degree is true of the Englishman in a lesser degree. He turns from 
a work where the intensity of the ultramarines and scarlet madders is modi- 
fied in proportion to their distance from the spectator, and thinks the picture 
cold and heavy ; he paints his shadows, whether they be of wood surface, or 
stone, or earth, or woolen cloth, with some transparent mixture in which 
bitumen or mummy predominates, and then glories in their transparency, as 
if an opaque body, like earth or woolen cloth, could ever look transparent! 
Metals, silk, and satin are indeed opaque, but their reflective surface gives 
them, in nature, a transparent effect; this is not true, however, of unvar- 
nished wood, unpolished stone, or the human body. He forgets that it is the 
poetry of life and action which we wish to see in a painting, rather than the 
texture of a carpet, or the shape of a distant leaf, and, above all, he forgets 
that Heaven has blest us with an atmosphere without which his scarlet and 
crimson would torture our eyes, and so he paints us pictures where the men 
and women cannot possibly be living beings, endowed with hearts and lungs, 
for they would instantly expire from want of air—they are but lay figures, 
draped and put into action. It is ascene from Madame Tussaud’s, but not 
from real life. 

While the most enthusiastic admirer of the Associates and Professors of the 
Royal Academy is compelled to admit these charges, with some individual 
exceptions, he can point with legitimate pride to the exquisite finish of the 
most unimportant details, to the marvellous execution of bits of velvet, and 
satin, and metal, and to the intensity of expression to be found in almost all 
the heads, or rather faces, even in pictures whose other merits are beneath 
consideration. 


Ion PrrpicaRis, 

















NEBULA. 





Arter General Banks was last elected to Congress, a certain Boston 
newspaper publisher met the general, exchanged greetings and shook hands; 
for personally they were friends. “ General,” said the journalist, “I am very 
sorry that I felt it my duty to oppose you so squarely throughout the can- 
vass.” “ Why—did you?” answered the military politician—* J didn’t know 
it.” Somewhat in like manner, the Mormons, at present, “ man themselves 
with haughty stare” against the rage of the nations, and announce what they 
will doand what they won’t. Their chief difficulty will be that nobody will know 
it. There are only about 280,000 Mormon souls in the whole world, according 
to the estimate of one of their own elders, given in an article in this number 
of Tae Gataxy. This allows about 56,000 adult men, a poor and ignorant 
body, whose sole strength is, that they are all obedient to Brother Brigham. 
This organization of his can do something, but not much. For rolling back 
the tide of Anglo-American civilization, whenever that tide shall wash over 
the mountain bounds of Utah, Brother Brigham’s bands will be just as 
efficient as old Mrs, Partington’s mop in keeping the Atlantic Ocean out of 
her back kitchen. The confidence with which our elder invites the United 
States to come along, might remind one of the invitation “extended” upon 
a previous occasion to Jonathan and his armor-bearer, by some gentlemen of 
the Philistine persuasion, who, like Brother Brigham and his men, had en- 
sconced themselves in a fencible place among the rocks. “Come up unto us,” 
observed the Philistine gentlemen, “and we will show you a thing.” Now- 
a-days they would say “a big thing.” But in the sequel the exhibition was 
conducted by Jonathan and not by the Philistines; and the “ thing” was far 
bigger and more disagreeable than the confident showmen had reckoned, 
Just so it will surely be when our modern Brother Jonathan accepts the in- 
vitation of our Utah elder. ‘They fell before Jonathan.” When the United 
States goes to Utah, Mormonism will disappear like a puddle with Niagara 
Falls turned into it. Until that time, the United States have too many mat- 
ters of importance on their hands to attend to the flourishes of 56,000 men in 
the middle of the great American desert. Let them flourish. Their valiant 
challenging is as safe as that of the fighter whose terms of combat were 
“ Arms, sabres. Distance, thirty peces.” Probably this is to be the real 
solution of the Mormon question. Meanwhile, the article to which we have 
alluded, especially together with its preceding article in the previous num- 
ber, gives a pretty clear and full account of the status of the Mormons by 
population, wealth, organization and purpose. Its spirit, and even its charac- 
teristic traits as a composition, though abundantly open to criticism, have a 
curious interest as thoroughly genuine specimens of Mormon sentiments and 
ways of putting things. 

——" Honesty” writes to one of the newspapers that he found papers valued 
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at $8,000, and delivered them to the owner under the promise of receiving a 
liberal reward. He received $25, and indignantly asks if that was liberal, 
Certainly it was. It would be safe to bet the value of what he found against 
what he received that he never did a whole day’s work that paid him half 
what he got by finding those papers and giving them to the owner ; in which 
he merely did his duty as an honest man. Many untrained people seem to 
think that the finding of an article without its owner by gives them some 
right in it; and they are encouraged in this opinion by profuse rewards and 
praises of their honesty if they seek the owner. The finding of an article does 
give the finder some right in it, as against any one but the owner, but nota 
shadow of aright as against him. With the right as against others it im- 
poses the duty of finding him. When he is found, all the claim the finder has 
upon him is for fair payment for time and trouble and expense. Generosity 
will, in certain cases lead him to give more, but that will be as a gift or com- 
pliment. All this no person of principle and judgment will question fora 
moment ; but a little observation will discover that a notion to the contrary 
is spreading among a great many people who have little principle, judgment, 
or education ; of which not only the letter which is the occasion of our re- 
marks, but the printing of it in a leading journal, is evidence, 


We shall not deny the writer of the following communication the 
privilege of saying a word upon the Woman Question, and thereby bringing 
upon himself, if he were only known, the scorn and detestation of all the 
female intelligences, beginning with Anna Dickinson : 





GENTLEMEN :—The freedom with which THz GALaxy opens its pages to writers of 
various views upon questions of morals and politics, is one of its most attractive 
traits; and while each writer is made responsible for what is thus given to the world by 
the publication of his name with his article, there can be no reasonable charge of incon- 
sistency or trifling brought against the conductors of the magazine themselves. There 
is therefore no tenable ground of objection to the admission of the story called “ Pamela 
Clarke” in Taz GALAxy of September 15th. For although somewhat afflicted with im- 
probability in its incidents and incongruity in its characters, it was cleverly written, 
and put in a rather striking way some notions that are vaguely afloat now among some 
women. They have, in the words of the author, “ unsatisfied longings and great aspira- 
tions ;” and this is “‘an epidemic breaking out here and there among the women of 
America ;” the cry thereof is “coming up from every quarter of the land” and “ there is 
no present help.” They seem to think that they are afflicted with a new disease; but, 
bless their sweet souls! it is as old as the hills. Our grandmothers called it nerves; 
among our mothers the woman who had this ailing announced herself as femme incom- 
prise, not understood ; now such a woman has great aspirations and pants for “a career.” 
Bless me, gentlemen! what does a woman want of acareer? I wish some one of them 
would take my career. She might have it, and welcome. What would they have? I 
am not precise and unsympathetic. I can understand that a woman may “hate house- 
work and abhor sewing,” although the most gifted as well as the loveliest women that I 
have seen in a life of forty years did housework with heart and sewing with grace. But 
here is Miss Pamela Clarke, who does not need to work for her support, raving for occu- 
pation, occupation with an object; and yet turning up her nose at a proposition to 
nurse the sick or teach a public school, because they “ don’t lead to anything.” Whither 
would she have her occupation lead? Shealsoravestobe aman. Does she know what 
is the supreme test of first-rate manhood? To do well the duty of the day. To most 
men that duty is mere drudgery. But the man who shirks it because he has great aspira- 
tions is the man who rarely or never is fit for more than drudgery. If it had not been 
for the obstinacy of the British Ministry George Washington would have lived an ob- 
scure life, “ without end or aim,” as a Virginia planter. But he was just the man to do 
the duty that lay before him, whatever that was. If it had not been for a disagreement 
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between two factions of the Democratic party at Baltimore, General Grant would have 
lived a life without end or aim in an obscure town in the West, and General Sherman 
have passed his in the drudgery of “teaching a public school” of a military cast in the 
South. They would not have raved about unsatisfied longings or great aspirations, 
They would have done the duty next to their hands. These women talk simple non- 
sense. Miss Pamela Clarke’s biographer tells of an association of them that met to- 
gether to talk over their longings and their aspirations. Now, had I my way, I would 
have settled the question for them as the Komans settled it once for some Sabine women. 
A score or two of good, strong, strong-willed men to carry them off, and marry them 
well, like Miss Rossetti’s lover from the North, who in the end left the girl he carried off 
“neither power nor will nor wish to say him nay,” would be the best prescription for a 
circle of women afflicted with this epidemic. 

I sometimes think that we men are partly responsible for this nonsense by some 
falling off in real manliness of character ourselves as well as by our weak yielding to 
the whims of women; like Miss Rossetti’s lover from the South, again, who “ never 
dared to say her nay,” and about whom therefore she “ balanced in her thoughts.” You 
don’t seem to think Miss Rossetti much of a poet; but she is plainly a good deal of 
awoman. And those Romans were a very sensible, practical people. MAN. 
THE strenuous criticism to which “Ecce Homo” has been subjected 
in England has drawn out an answer from the author, in the form of a Pref- 
ace Supplementary, which has been reprinted and widely distributed here. 
One passage of this second preface is very characteristic. The author defends 
his assertion that Christ set himself up as a ruler demanding allegiance; and 
in the course of his defence brings up the story of the centurion who sent to 
Christ, asking him to heal his sick servant, as evidence that the analogy of 
Christ’s church to an army was present in his mind, and alsoas an illustration 
of the kind of subordination which he meant to enforce. The author says 
that the Roman officer “deprecated with ingenuous embarrassment an honor 
which seemed to him subversive of the distinctions of rank. He represented 
himself as filling a place in a graduated scale, as commanding some and obey- 
ing others, and the proposed condescension of one whom he ranked so im- 
measurably above himself in that scale shocked him. This spirit of order,” 
the author goes on to say, “this hearty acceptance of a place in society, this 
proud submission, which no more desires to rise above its place than it will 
consent to fall below it, was approved by Christ with unusual emphasis and 
warmth.” Now what is this story in which the author of even such a book as 
“Ecce Homo” finds sanction for king, lords, commons, and a peasantry? 
St. Luke tells us that the centurion “when he heard of Jesus” sent to him 
“‘beseeching that he would come and heal his servant.” That Jesus went, 
and that it was not until he was “not far from the house” that the centurion 
sent out to him saying not only in the first place, “I am not worthy that 
thou shouldst enter under my roof,” but in the second “neither thought I 
myself worthy to come unto thee.” The centurion then added “but say in a 
word and my servant shall be healed; for I also am a man under authority, 
having under me soldiers, and I say unto one go and he goeth, and to another 
come and he cometh, and to another do this, and he doeth it.” And when 
Jesus heard this he wondered, and did—what? praised the man for his defer- 
ence? approved his military or his household discipline? Nothing of the kind, 
He said, “I have not found so great faith, no not in Israel.” This is all the 
story. The centurion had heard of Christ’s marvellous healings of the sick, 
He had also surely heard—from his official position, and from his inter- 
course with the Jews, to whom he was kind and for whom he had built a syna- 
gogue, he could not but have heard—that Christ visited and mixed freely with 
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persons very far below the centurion in rank, even below that of his soldiers, 
and therefore he had no hesitation in asking this great healer to “come” 
to his house and heal his servant. But when Christ was near the house he 
sent out, after the manner of the time and the country, a messenger with 
words of respect and honor, which to our ears sound humble and deferential 
to the last degree. To this very day the language is used in the East from 
inferior to superior, and even between equals who wish to propitiate each 
other. But the centurion had also real faith in the power of Christ; and so 
to his message of respect he added another, in effect—It is quite needless for 
you to come, for you have the same control over the powers of nature that I 
have over my soldiers and my servants. Speak therefore the word and my 
servant shall be healed. Then Christ explicitly expressed his admiration of 
the centurion’s unquestioning, unlimited faith in his miraculous power. Not 
one word is there which directly or even indirectly refers, either with approval 
or disapproval, to anything else than this faith. And in this story a man who 
could write “Ecce Homo” finds an approval of “unusual emphasis and 
warmth” of established ranks in society. Truly, this is the Gospel according 
to John—Bull, with whom “know your place” is the first and the second com- 
mandment, and all others are like unto it. 

Aone the changes which have recently taken place in the expression 
of British opinion with regard to this country, few have been so striking as 
that of Cornelius O’Dowd in his “ Blackwood” papers upon men, women and 
things in general. This writer has been one of the most insolent and foulest- 
mouthed of our British vituperators. Indeed, he may safely be said to have 
been the most insolent. Of all the insults ever offered to the people of the 
United States, North and South, as a body, none known to us equals in in- 
tentional outrage his paper in “ Blackwood,” published during the war, and 
called “The Fight over the Way.” The point of this paper was that a great 
deal too much attention was given by the British public to our war; that it 
was a matter of no moment which was right, or which side was successful ; 
that we were a parcel of blackguards on the other side of the way fighting 
merely to gratify our low instincts; and, especially, that the attention be- 
stowed upon us by the respectable folk who looked on and took sides flat- 
tered us to such a degree that we would keep on with the row as long as 
“the gentlemen” would cheer one side or the other. Here was a great nation 
struggling through a civil war the like of which has not been known in his- 
tory; our fathers, brothers, husbands, sons, were giving their lives up with a 
devotion to duty—mistaken or otherwise—never surpassed from the time 
when Thermopyle was fought; we were pouring out money as we poured 
out blood, and staking all our present and all our future upon the issue of the 
contest ; and this Irish-English, English-Irishman sees in it only the occasion 
for jeering comment, of which the stupendous insolence is only equalled in 
degree by the coarse brutality. We were desolating our homes North and 
South (for the “neutral” gentleman made no distinction, we were all “Ameri- 
cans’’ and blackguards alike) that we might be honored by the attention of 
the British public. Could a “Blackwood” writer, could Cornelius O’Dowd, 
go lower than that? Yes, he could; he has gone lower. He has made him- 
self even more offensive; for with this in his memory, and in ours, he has 
flattered us and held out to us the dirty hand that sought to inflict that cruel 
wound upon every mother, sister and wife in our country. He now comes 
out in favor of “America as an ally” for Great Britain. Confessing jauntily 
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that he is not without some sins on his conscience as to “ certain small bick- 
erings and petty animosities” between the two nations, he goes on to say 
that the British critics have been not exactly fair in their serving of us up 
for the amusement of Europe, and that we are really so fine a specimen of an 
Anglo-Saxon people, that, as it is not improbable that ere long the continental 
nations of Europe “will turn with impatient anger on the country which 
seems to prosper by their discords and only develops her resources by their 
troubles,” it would be prudent to make friends with “America” and secure 
her as an ally. He is pleased to say that “there are no two peoples who want 
each other as much as we do;” and he fondly expresses the belief that should 
the British nation encounter the peril aforesaid, this nation “will not suffer 
the land which stands to her in the sacred relation of a father to be insulted 
or degraded.” Could British humiliation be greater than it is in this appeal, 
made not only by O’Dowds but by much better mannered and higher spirited 
persons, to stretch out a hand of filial help to the mother country in the day 
of her coming trial? Alas, that the cry must be in vain! We would have 
had it otherwise. We had long ago forgiven mother England the oppression 
which led to our war of Independence, although she had not forgiven us our 
success; we had long ago forgiven her the conduct which Captain Wilkes 
retaliated upon her in the Trent affair; but she had not forgiven us that our 
ships and sailors proved that, when we chose, Britannia no longer ruled the 
waves. Consequently, she has treated us for two generations with an inso- 
lence which, insolent as your Great Briton has been since the Queen Anne 
days to all people—the Englishman of former years did not thus distinguish 
himself—was unparalleled even in British annals. What does this man mean 
by his twaddle about petty bickerings? We can stand a joke at our own 
expense, and give and take sharp hits from other people as we do among our- 
selves. We can do more: we have shown that we can forgive injury; but 
the Cornelius O’Dowds on the other side will find that we cannot forget two 
generations of such insult as finds its representative exhibition in his “ Fight 
over the Way.” He and his yoke-fellows who have just now discovered that 
the two peoples want each other so much, will also find that their discovery 
has been made just at the time when, whatever may be the condition of Great 
Britain, the United States are not in very particular want of anybody or any- 
thing that they have not, or cannot have, for the asking or the taking. These 
British gentlemen who are now so ready to seek “ America as an ally,” may 
learn in the words of an old saw common to both of us, that 
“ He that will not when he may, 
May not when he would-a.” 

“Dramonpd State Matches, sir? Seventy-five cents for twenty-five 
boxes?” ‘ What kind of matches are those, my lad?” “ Parlor matches, 
sir.” “ But why do you call them Diamond State Matches? What have 
matches to do with diamonds, or what have diamonds to do with States?” 
“Dunno.” It was the boy’s business to sell his matches, not to answer the 
questions speered at him by persons of an inquiring turn of mind who did 
not buy. The querist was not learned in State nick-nomenclature, or he would 
have known that the name of the matches merely signified to the initiated 
that they were made in that part of our country which is called Delaware. 
Could there be sharper comment upon that foolish State pride which shows 
itself in the giving of distinctive State nicknames, supposed to be significant 
of some quality or characteristic trait of the people or the soil of the State, 
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than this colloquy, occasioned by the ignorance of the two parties to it, that 
the people in Delaware have chosen the nickname of their State from its 
smallness, it being the least in size of all the States—taking occasion at the 
same time to imply that compared with the other States, it is not only as 
small, but as brilliant and as precious as a diamond, which, of course, those 
big, coarse, cobble-stone commonweéalths, New York and Virginia, South 
Carolina and Massachusetts, and the rest, ought to take in high dudgeon. But 
why should we go on with this nicknaming of the States? What is gained 
in any way by calling Pennsylvania the Keystone State, and New York the 
Empire State, and South Carolina the Gamecock State, and.so on through the 
catalogue? If these names were the fruit of a healthy, natural feeling which 
had sprung up spontaneously among peoples distinguished from their neighbors 
by race, and which had grown into strength through generations, they would 
be well, because in that case they would be really significant. But having 
been sought out and taken up within the memory of the present generation, 
as with one or two exceptions is the case, and being, with those exceptions, 
entirely without other significance than such for example as attaches to the 
“ Diamond State,” “the Empire State,” “ the Keystone State,” “the Buckeye 
State”—being, in fact, mere affectations—are they anything more than the 
feeblest manifestations of that least manly and least lovely trick or habit 
(for we will not admit that it has enough inherent or enduring quality to be 
styled a trait) of our national mind which we ourselves have stigmatized as 
spread-eagle-ism? The confession that they are nothing more than this, and 
that the purpose with which they are assumed is unworthy of an intelligent 
people, may be made by the greatest stickler for that theory of local self- 
government in local affairs which we call the doctrine of State Rights. If our 
States were countries, inhabited by different peoples, and defined by natural 
boundaries,—if our Union were a mere league between tribes distinguished 
from each other by traits, and habits, and dialects, like the Achaian League, 
there might be some reason in the attempt to mark our States off from each 
other by names springing from State pride, and fitted to foster and perpetuate 
it. The citizen of Massachusetts, or of Virginia, indeed, or even of Connecti- 
cut, if he is a descendant of the early settlers of those commonwealths, has 
some excuse for State pride; for they are the mother commonwealths of the 
Nation. They, more than any others, moulded our national character. In 
this respect, and in comparison with these, even the great colonies of Penn- 
sylvania and New Amsterdam-—rich though they were, and powerful no less 
from the character of their leading men than from their position, and although 
they took a prominent part in our struggle for independence—exercised a 
comparatively small influence. Neither the Quaker nor the Dutch burgher 
has left more than slight traces of the position they once held in this country ; 
and in the course of a generation it will be impossible to tell, except from 
history and tradition, that they once held divided rule from the sources of the 
Hudson to the mouth of the Delaware. They have been absorbed; but the 
traits of the roystering Jacobite planter, and of the stern Puritan farmer, are 
still traceable in their descendants, who have spread themselves over the 
land, framing its local governments, and mbdulding its society from East to 
West. But take a map of the country that they have reclaimed and civilized, 
and look at the outlines of the States into which they have divided that 
country for the purpose of local government, and see that the boundaries 
of those States are not such as separate, or as can separate, nations, peoples, 
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or even tribes of the same people. They are not natural boundaries, but 
in almost all cases mere imaginary lines which cut straight across rivers 
and mountains. The distinction upon which this State pride is founded 
is the mere creation of the land surveyor. The people in two adjoining 
States inhabit the same country and are in blood, in history, in govern- 
ment, in religion and in manners identically the same people. They are 
separated by an imaginary straight line, drawn by the theodolite. Their 
homogeneousness becomes more and more marked year by year. With the 
exception of a very few persons, members of families whose fortunes have 
been long settled, they freely change their places of residence from one State 
to another, sometimes twice before they are thirty years old. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of men in this country, South as well as North, who have 
never exercised their rights of citizenship in the States where they and their 
forefathers were born, because they left their native places before they were 
of age, and who have since that time been citizens of and exercised political 
rights in States the existence of which as separate political corporations is 
but a few years older than their own. Can these men with any semblance of 
reason profess great pride in the State of which they have for a few years 
been residents, and which, ere long, they may leave for another? What mul- 
titudes of men now residents of Mississippi or Louisiana were born in Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee or one of the Carolinas, and have passed some years of their 
lives in an intermediate State, in more senses than one! How filled are Ohio 
and Indiana with men New England or Kentucky born; and among the suc- 
cessful or the struggling merchants and professional men of New York, how 
considerable a proportion of her million inhabitants were less than twenty 
years ago citizens of other States North and South! In which of these 
political corporations must a man take peculiar pride, the one in which he 
was born and bred, or that which he has sought for business purposes, and 
in which he may or may not plant his family? Is it not a little amusing to 
hear a man who grew to manhood in the “ Land of Steady Habits” congratu- 
lating himself that he is “a Buckeye, sir,” and professing that “ it will ever 
be his pride to maintain the honor of the Buckeye State?” Every Yankee 
may reasonably take pride in Plymouth Rock, the Charter Oak, and Faneuil 
Hall; but is it not a little queer to hear a Yankee who has gone to Virginia 
and bought or married some “ niggers” priding himself in the glory of “ the 
Old Dominion?” Either of these men may stickle for the strictest exercise 
of the right of local self-government, and rival Randolph and Calhoun in un- 
yielding maintenance of the doctrine of State Rights, and be above question 
except from political opponents ; and with this political question, or with any 
other, we do not meddle in these pages. The man who moved from Vermont 
or Kentucky to Illinois fifteen or twenty years ago, and who within the last 
three has gone to Nebraska—and there are not a few of such—may, with entire 
reason and consistency insist just as strongly upon the right of local self-gov- 
ernment upon all subjects, the control of which is not specifically given to 
the Government of the Union by Congress, in the last-named State as he did 
when he was a citizen of either of the former. The political individuality of 
the commonwealth called Nebraska is as absolute and perfect as that of Mas- 
sachusetts or Virginia. But would not the attempt to give its people or its 
soil any other individuality be a little laughable? Is it not laughable, for 
instance, in California, which within the memory of young people who have 
not yet attained majority was a wilderness, and has since then been settled and 
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brought into political existence by men from every part of our country, and 
even from Great Britain and from Germany? What is truein this respect of 
California and Nebraska is almost if not quite equally true of twenty-three, if 
not of thirty-three, of our thirty-six States. And this attempt to get upa 
feeling of State pride in States the boundaries of which are drawn like dia- 
grams upon a black-board, and which are peopled from all parts of the 
country of which they forma part, and of which they were all within a gen- 
eration an undistinguished part, is not only ridiculous, but pernicious. It 
tends to weaken the sentiment of patriotism by dividing it between two ob- 
jects. Every man who is not without natural affection loves the home of 
his youth, and takes an interest in the well-being anda pride in the well- 
doing of his kinsmen and his friends. But this is a matter of family 
and neighborhood, and concerns a Comparatively small patch of ground, 
With this feeling, too, no change of political position, no pride in our common 
country, no devotion to her need interfere. And a river or a mountain range 
marking off races, nationalities or quasi nationalities from each other may 
not unreasonably bound pride and sympathy as well as laws and jurisdiction. 
But what shall we say of pride and sympathy which might not only have to 
callin the land surveyor, but which might be able only by his aid, to determine 
whether it was due to Massachusetts, Connecticut or Rhode Island, to Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi or Alabama? Is there either good taste or wisdom in 
this calling in the aid of adventitious and artificial distinctions to weaken 
the feeling that, although for some political purposes and for local govern- 
ment we are and cannot safely be other than many commonwealths, we are 
one nation and one people? 




















